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The Czar, his Court and People; including a 
Tour in Norway and Sweden. By John 8. 
Maxwell. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
1 vol., pp. 365. 


“‘Our company, which was numerous and com- 
osed of several Russian families of distinction, 
ost much of its cheerfulness as we proceeded 

onward,” 


Such is Mr. Maxwell’s reflection as the 
vessel in which he sailed approached the do- 
minions of the Czar. “They were thinking 
not of home, but perhaps of the sunny lands 
and joyous people they had left behind them ; 
or, it may be, of the cold and calamity that 
awaited them in Russia.” 

It would be worth something to his read- 
ers to know whether the remark embodies a 
foregone conclusion of our author, entered into 
his journal at the time, or whether we are in- 
debted to his after lights of experience for cast- 
ing a reflection which tells so strongly for the 
pdlitical atmosphere of Russia. | Neceeowe 
this may be, impression made upon his 
readers, from the moment he sets foot in 
Knout-dom, is, that a freeman respires there 
with almost as much difficulty as a rat draws 
his breath under an exhausted receiver. 

There is something exceedingly sad in the 
Russian autumn, says Mr. Maxwell, speaking 
of that dreary season, when the ice of the 
Neva ins to make, and the last steamer 
takes its ure for another land :— 


“But other than physical influences are ac- 
tive in producing the most painful sensations. 
Gloomy and half-savage looking men, looking 
more gloomy and more unhappy because of the 
contrast with those who wear the rich insignia of 

wer, create unpleasant thoughts enough ; but 
itis the silence imposed upon the tongue, the 
restraint which weighs upon the spirit, that pro- 
duce the most annoying impressions upon the 
freeborn stranger in the cold despotism of the 
north. In 1843,a Russian nobleman, while in 
England, e a suitable person to superin- 
tend a ra we opp Ag had recently established 
in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. The English- 
man was to receive a very handsome compen- 
sation, and arrived in Russia with the intention 
of remaining several years, as he was bound to 
do by contract. He was a hale, hearty, stout 
fellow, as full of mirth and humor as any 
Englishman we ever saw. He went to the fac- 
en commenced work with great earnestness, 

continued for some time to give satisfaction 
to hisemployer. But in the autvmn he returned 
to St. Petersburg, declared he could no longer 
support the pe charac with which he was af- 
flicted, and with tears rolling down his ruddy 
cheeks, and with groans enough to break his 


ment. He would sacrifice all he had, he would 
give up his prospects of fortune and preferment, 
to be permitted to leave Russia and go to some | 
other country.” 





Yet with all this, “the first citizen” of that | 
country, the only free citizen, in fact, is an ex- | 
ceedingly clever fellow in every sense of the | 
|term ; at least, the best and the worst that can | 
be said of him is, that like our own Bowery | 
Bhoys— 


“He runs with ‘40,’ and kills for Kaiser.” 


The Czar (or Kaiser), Mr. Maxwell tells us, 
“js the first at every fire,” although morning, 
noon, and night he is engaged in the public 
business to an extent which would leave most 
men of an iron constitution utterly exhausted 
at close of day. 


** The evils that afflict the people and the 
country (says Mr. Maxwell), arise not so much 
from the action of the despot, as the nature of 
the despotism.” 


We rather believe that they spring from the 
nature of the people ; who require several ge- 
nerations of Nicholases to fit them for anything 
else than a despotism. The Czar, as every 
one knows, has given great encouragement to 
American mechanics to settle in his dominions. 
The vast works at Alexandroffsky are now un- 
derstood to be chiefly managed by Americans. 


** When they commenced operations (says Mr. 
Maxwell), they were desirous of introducing a 
system of police, altogether different from that 
one prevailing at Alexandroffsky. Their hu- 
mane exertions were frustrated by the utter ig- 
norance of the Russian laborers of all notions of 
common honesty or morality. Somie of them 
were serfs of the crown, some of them serfs of 
the nobles, and some free ts.. They would 
steal whatever they could conveniently conceal, 
and carried off in their clothing—tools, bits of 
brass, copper, or whatever else would purchase 
adram. It became absolutely necessary, there- 
fore, to adopt the old practice of having soldiers 
stationed at the entrances, and every Russian 
who passed out was regularly searched. Every 
morning some were so intoxicated as to be un- 
able to work; these were given in charge to a 
police officer, by whom they were stripped and 
flogged. The Emperor visited the works at 
Alexandrofisky, not long since, and expressed 
his satisfaction to Messrs. Eastwick, Harrison, 
and Winants, by presenting each of them with 
a diamond ring. He also passed over the rail- 
way as far as Colperno, to which point it is 
finished, and returned to confer upon the distin- 
guished engineer the order of St. Anne, and to 
express his gratification in aukase. The rail- 
way to Moscow will be completed in 149,” 


Our author adds the following amusing ac- 
count of some of the effects of the Czar’s re- 
cognition of Yankee genius :— 

* In 1842, the most valuable import into Rus- 
sia from the United States, next after the article 
of cotton, was machinery. This was mostly in- 
tended for the foundry of Alexandrofisky, and 
the furtherance of the work upon the railroad. 
The steam earth-excavators and steam pile- 
drivers were considered extraordinary produc- 
tions, and so useful did they appear that direc- 








tions were given for their further importation, 





operations that he was decorated with the ribbon 
of St. Andrew. Soon after, Nicholas sent to 
America for bridge builders and millwrights, as 
Peter sent to Holland for blacksmiths and car- 
penters. The report of this exceeding partiality 
for the citizens of the republic soon attracted 
attention in the United States, and during the 
ensuing summer, almost every steamer brought 
in some enterprising son of New England. Pa- 
tent fire-arms, contrivances for making pins, and 
specimens of almost every new invention, were 
"sec for the patronage of the Autocrat. 

etters were addressed to his imperial majesty 
from individuals residing in the far west, re- 
questing service in the army and navy, while his 
excellency the American Minister received par- 
cels marked ‘ this side up with care,’ and con- 
taining various articles which he was directed 
to deliver immediately to the Emperor of all the 
Russias. There were daguerreotype views, there 
were models of bridges and floating docks, and 
plans and specifications for building ships and 
steamboats. One person was ready to supply 
any demand for excellent clocks; another sent 
a set of mineral teeth as a sample of his work- 
manship; another sent his majesty a work on 
the treatment of diseases of the spine; another 
sent to each of the Imperial family a barrel of 
Newtown pippins, and some member of the tem- 

erance society, an awful looking picture of the 

uman stomach diseased by the use of brandy. 
Never was there such a prospect of the tide of 
emigration running eastward, and if free trade 
had been the order of the day, if the passport 
and police system had not presented such barri- 
ers to circumforaneous strangers, if the Emperor 
had not published a ukase, stating that no pre- 
sents whatever, coming from unknown indi- 
viduals, would be received in future by the Im- 
perial family, the regeneration of the empire 
might have been completed through the agency 
of speculating Yankees.” 


Mr. Maxweil’s pictures of Life in St. Pe- 
tersburg are full of animation, but the theme 
has become familiar from several clever publi- 
cations which have appeared within the last 
two years. We prefer to follow him to the in- 
terior of the Empire. The following descrip- 
tion of Moscow will be fresh to many :— 


THE MODERN MUSCOVITES. 


** Moscow is, in many respects, the most 
agreeable and interesting of the Russian capitals. 
The climate is less variable than that of St. 
Petersburg, and it has little of the rectangular 
monotony of the latter city. It is also purely 
national in aspect and character, and the resi- 
dence of many of the elder members of the most 
noble families of the empire, who have been 
graciously permitted to retire from the fatigues 
of the court and camp, and remain in Moscow. 
They retain many of the old prejudices, and ex- 
hibit much of ancient hospitality. They consi- 
der the introduction of railways as erpeosally in- 
tended to destroy the last vestiges of the rights 
and privileges of their order, They deplore the 
power and wey | of the Czar, the influence of 
foreigners, and the declining wealth and energy 
of the younger members of the aristocracy, 
With little pretension to the high style or 
fashion of modern date, they prefer the barbaric 
show and splendor of their sires; in the num- 
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ber of their menials and the magnificence of 
their entertainments, they strive to display the 
extravagance and profusion of the olden time, 
Awmiable in manner, fond of feasting and amuse- | 
ment, and accomplished linguists, they betray in 
many instances a most ludicrous igvorance of 
many things, which in the United States are 
e 





lights, entered the apartment. ‘ What in the 
name of wonder does all this mean? said the 
Kentuckian. 

** Laronne, overwhelmed with visions of Sibe- 
ria, gave no reply. The policemen and their as- 
sistants gazed silently upon their victims, until 
| the leader, who was the chief magistrate of 
taught in the common schools. — | Liscover, advanced, and walking quickly up and 

_* Several old gentlemen manifested much.cu- | down the room, commenced a violent harangue, 
riosity in all that related to the United States. evidently intended for our especial benefit. But 
We were regarded as objects of rare interest, and | it was in Russian, and not a word did we com- 
asked all kinds of questions. The tiger and the! prehend. Still the master of police continued 
crocodile, and monsters of every imaginable to walk and talk, and still we lay upon our sofas 
kind, were supposed by some to be so abundant | without attempting areply. At last the Ken- 
in America, as to infest the very doorways of | tuckian cried out impatiently, ‘ What does this 
our houses, Several were surprised to see such | fellow mean?” Before he could answer the 
fair-complexioned men from beyond the sea.| courier was carried off, and the police-master 
Doubts were even entertained as to the fact of | then wheeled right about and addressed himself 
our being the genuine article, because our native directly and impertinently to our western friend. 
tongue was English, and because, forsooth, all} He was a large muscular man, and evidently a 





' 
| body to constitute an v 


ly to ci an upper house or Senate 
| which is invested with powers much like those 
| of the Senate of the United States, and exercises 
judicial functions in cases of impeachment. Th. 
| remainder constitute the lower house or cham. 
| ber of deputies, corresponding to the House of 
| Representatives inthe United States. A tes. 
| sure proposed and passed in the lower house, is 
|sent tothe Senate for confirmation or amend. 
ment, as in other bodies thus constituted. After 
it has received the sanction of both houses, jt 
requires the assent of the king to become lawfu). 
If the royal assent is refused, the next Congress 
may advocate and confirm the same measure, and 
the king may again refuse his assent ;—but if , 
third Congress shall again pass it, then jt 
becomes a law, the veto of his majesty to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Every native of Nor- 
| way, who is of age, who is a tax-payer, or who 

is the owner of a freehold worth one hundred 





former Americans, who had passed the vision of 
some of these Muscovites, were as black as the 
ace of spades. One old prince was so satisfied 
that there was a mistake somewhere, that he in- 
sisted upon our going with him to the theatre, in 
order to show us what had hitherto been his 
beau-ideal of our far-famed republicans. We 
entered the parterre of the house devoted to the 
representation of the vaudeville and petite 
comédie of France. The audience was very re- 
spectable in appearance, and consisted princi- 
pally of officers in gay uniforms, ladies beauti- 
fully attired, and many stout noblemen of the old 
schoul. We were not seated long, before we 
discovered the dark object who had mystified 
the prince. A well-dressed negro, whose hair 
looked as if it had been frosted, was seated in 
the orchestra, and tuned up his fiddle in concert 
with the various instruments of the Frenchmen, 
Italians, Germans, and others who formed the 
company of musicians. There was no mistaking 
the nationality of the sable performer before us. 
His style and manner of bowing was Virginia all 
over. His head was inclined upon the left 
shoulder, bis eyes were half closed, and his 
body swung so lazily back and forth, as to con- 


vince us at once that he was bred among the | 
minstrels somewhere south of Mason’s and Dix- | 


on’s line. We told the prince that this inter- 
esting subject was undoubtedly an American, 
although not what we considered as precisely 
‘le vrai bouquet.’ We then explained the ori- 
gin and condition of the slave population in the 
United States. 
serfs were black, and particularly fond of music 
and dancing, he thought it a capital arrange- 
ment, and that Russia and America were, after 
all, the only two empires of any extent or con- 
sequence in the world.” 


Our traveller, and a Kentucky friend who! 


journeyed with him, have frequent occasion to 
observe the summary action of Russian tyran- 
ny as they get further and further from the 
capital. ‘They pass more than one group of 
exiles on their way to Siberia, and recognise 
in several the pleading looks of some unhappy 
foreigner, whom fear of the knout prevents 
from imparting his tale ere hurried out of the 
living world to the silence which will soon 
close over his name and his story in the grim 
solitudes of Northern Asia. This, however, 
does not prevent them from standing gallant] 
upon their own rights when brought into colli- 
sion with the police, as the following scene 
will witness :— 


** When the pipes were finished the servants 
were dioniensl, and we sought that repose 
which after so much fatigue we supposed was 
ours; but in a little while an alarming uproar in 


the street beneath our lodging, disturbed the 
quiet, and aroused us from wished-for slumber. 
At first we thought the house was on fire, and 
prepared to hasten out, when Laronne entered 
with fear and trembling, to inform us that the 

olice had come to take us prisoners, Scarcely 

ad he said so before a number of men, accom- 
panied by Boulderoff and his servants, holding 


When he ascertained that our | 


little intoxicated. As he be renee the sofa | and fifty dollars, and who is not a courtier or 
with ferocious gestures and loud expressions of | office-holder, or disabled by reason of mental 
anger, the corncracker jumped up and threw} infirmity, or incapacitated because of a convic- 
himself into an attitude of defiance and defence. | tion or imprisonment for an offence agaiust the 
The Russian, screaming with rage, dashed upon | welfare of society, is entitled to elect and to be 
the gallant western, who with a single blow sent elected. The country is divided into election 
him reeling upon the floor. In an instant we } districts, and the electors are registered in each 
were all upon our feet, and with a pistol in district, Every three years the voters assemble 
either hand, awaited the onset of the howling jin some convenient place, and out of every 
crew collected about the door. The stout ma- | hundred a delegate is chosen to attend the con- 
gistrate had never perhaps experienced a defeat. | vention of the delegates of the district, who 
It was some time before he recovered from his | choose from among themselves as many men- 
astonishment. His mouth and nose were bleed- | bers as the district may be entitled to send to 
ing freely. He rose completely conquered, and \the Storthing. The working of this constitu- 
joined the crowd of his dependents. Several | tion has been all that could be desired. Beneath 
soldiers with muskets and bayonets now appear- | jts influence, the progress and improvement of 
ed, and we were summoned to surrender. Mat-/|the country, and the amelioration of the con- 
ters grew serious: we determined to hold a | dition of the people, is beyond all precedent in 
parley, and as an overture, presented a special | European history.” 


t. 
OTe rhe magistrate looked upon this document | OPERATION OF FREE PRINCIPLES IN NORWAY. 
with amazement and confusion. Histone and) ‘‘ When Norway and Denmark were separat- 


-manner changed in an instant. Whining out | ed, the former assumed a fair proportion of the 
"excuses, and bowing to the ground, he sneaked public debt, a debt that was the accumulated 
_down the stairs and reappeared soon after with burden of ages of extravagant expenditure. 
| Matskoi and the frightened courier.” | During the short period of thirty-three years, 
| Norway has nearly paid off her portion of this 
; E ‘ debt. Her people have been relieved from grie- 
| interesting anecdotes illustrating the porte vous taxation, while Denmark has done no- 
painful condition of that country. But his thing to diminish the taxes or to husband the 
'whole view of the Sclavonic races and their revenue, with a view to the extinction of the 
/country is heart-depressing in the extreme, | public burdens, In Norway provision has been 
‘notwithstanding his own fine spirits and wel-| made for the general diffusion of common-school 
| come vivacity of pen. “This volume (says | education. Every district has its school-house 
his preface) might have been increased to | and its teacher, and at this time there are very 





_ Passing into Poland our author gives many 


dense as much as possible.” Mr. Maxwell’s 


double its size; but the object has been to con- | 


\few Norwegians who cannot read and write. 
| One of the most important laws made by the 


| Storthing after the establishment of the constitu- 


object was a good one, but he has madea great ‘tion, provided for the abolition of all hereditary 
mistake in the main application of this view, | titles of nobility. Owing to the division of the 
when arranging his materials. He should | estates according to the udal system, the aristo- 
have made two distinct books out of his most|cracy have never assumed any importance, or 
fruitful notes of travel; and we would advise | exercised any influence in Norway. ‘The de- 


him even now to withdraw the first eight aon 4 
ters from the next edition of the present work, 
and reproduce them ina book devoted to travels 
in Scandinavia. The best proof we can 
give of the earnestness of our suggestion is, 
that we have felt strongly tempted to occupy 
all the room devoted to the present notice wit 

an abstract of the pleasant and varied matter of 
interest, provokingly compressed within the 


Y | first eighty or ninety pages of the present vo- 


lume. 
How much of ve and solemn interest is 
there in the following passages :— 


THE CONSTITUTION OF NORWAY. 


‘The Storthing, or Congress, is elected every 
three years—it assembles suo jure,and not by the 
royal proclamation. It has the initiative in the 
making of laws, regulates the currency, taxes, 
revenues, and expenditures of government, and 
exercises all the powers necessary for a complete 
administration of the affairs of the country. The 
Storthing or Congress, immediately after it as- 
sembles, elects a president and chooses from 
among its members one-fourth of the whole 





| scendants of the sea-kings, and of the progeni- 
|tors of some of the great Norman families of 

France and Great Britain, can still be found in 
|the country, but they are generally peasant 
| proprietors, without wealth and without pre- 
| tensions.” 


| ‘* NATIVISM’”’ IN NORWAY. 


| ©The Norwegians say that the form of their 
‘government is much more democratic, and 
much more advantageous than that of the United 
States. It is necessary to be a native of the 
country, a tax-payer, or a freeholder, and pro- 
perly registered, to be entitled to exercise the 
privilege of an elector. These qualifications 
they consider to be the primary elements in 2 
republican form, and absolutely necessary for 
the preservation and purity of democratic insti- 
tutions. They say that if the Swedes were per- 
mitted tocome and vote in Norway, that Nor- 
way would soon be reduced to the state and 
government of Sweden ;—that a stranger can- 
not bea proper judge of what is right and proper 
for the country ;—that the property qualifica- 
tion is merely nominal, just enough to excite to 
industry, and such as any man who is not an 
idler or a vagabond can earn between one elec- 
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tion and another ; and that the register is an ad- 
ditional safeguard to the virtue and purity of the 
ballot.” 


THE DEMOCRACY OF NORSEMEN. 


“ These simple restrictions and the election of 
delegates from the body of the people, who 
in choose from among themselves the mem- 
bers of the Storthing, they suppose to be suffi- 


cient to guard against corruption, and to contain | 


the essential elements of the success and dura- 
bility of their government. They say that the 
great democratic feature of their constitution 
consists in the election of the upper house or 
Senate, from among the members of the Storth- 
ing or whole body of representatives, coming di- 
rectly from the people. They hold that, inthis 


respect, their institutions are more democratic | 


than those of the United States, where a Senate, 
an entirely distinct and separate body, chosen 
for a longer term and in a different manner than 
the representatives of the lower house, exercise 
a conservative and controlling influence in the 
executive and legislative branches of the go- 
vernment. This is the opinion of the Norwe- 
gians themselves, and of some of the most dis- 
tinguished persons of the Swedish court. A 
gentleman of decided ability, at one time gover- 
nor of Stockholm, and subsequently employed 
in an eminent civil capacity, a person whose 
opinion is entitled to respect, expressed to the 
writer his sincere belief that the Norwegian 
constitution was better adaped to a republican 
government than any that had ever previously 
been made, He considered the very fact of the 
King of Sweden being the hereditary chief or 
president of Norway, as especially fortunate 
and beneficial to the country, inasmuch as the 
king possessed no influence that could or would 
be injurious to that country ; while, on the other 
hand, Norway was saved from the immoral ten- 
dencies, the violence, intrigue, selfishness, and 
corruption which, he supposed, must more or 
less attend the election of a chief magistrate 


from the body of the people. The Norwegians | being puzzled with metaphysical difficulties, or | 


who read of the excitement and commotion at- 
tending the presidential canvass in the United 
States, are very apt to flatter themselves that 
they enjoy all the blessings, and are relieved 
from all the evils of democracy.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE AMONG THE 
NORSEMEN. 


*‘ The administration of the civil law in Nor- 
way is most admirably contrived. In every 
school district, the freeholders elect a Justice 
of the Court of Reconciliation. Every law-suit 
must first be brought before this justice, and by 
the parties in person, as no lawyer or attorney 
is allowed to practise in this court. The parties 
apne in person, and state their mutual com- 
plaints and grievances at length, and the justice 
carefully notes down all the facts and statements 
of the plaintiff and defendant, and after due eon- 
sideration, endeavors to arrange the matter, and 
ng for this purpose, what he considers to 

e perfectly just and fair in the premises. If 
his judgment is accepted, it is immediately en- 
tered in the court above, which is a Court of 
Record; and if it is appealed from, the case 
goes up to the District Court, upon the evidence 
already taken in writing, by the Justice of the 
Court of Reconciliation. No other evidence is 
admitted. If the terms proposed by the justice 
are pronounced to be just and reasonable, the 
party appealing has to pay the costs and charges 
of the appeal. This system of minor courts 
prevents a deal of unnecessary, expensive, and 
vexatious litigation. The case goes up from 
court to court upon the same evidence, and the 
legal argument rests upon the same facts, with- 
out trick or circumlocution of any kind from 
either party. There is no chance for pettifog- 
gers,—the banditti of the bar. Poor, or rich, or 
stupid clients cannot be deluded, nor judge or 
Jury mystified by the skill of sharp practitioners 
in the courts of law in Norway. More than 
two-thirds of the suits commenced are settled in 
the Court of Reconciliation, and of the remain- 
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ing third not so settled, not more than one-tenth 
are ever carried up. 

| ** The judges of the Norwegian courts are re- 
;sponsible for errors of judgment, delay, igno- 
|rance, carelessness, partiality, or | geoeye 
, They may be summoned, accused, and tried in 
the Superior Court, and, if convicted, are liable 
|in damages to the party injured. There are, 
| therefore, very few unworthy lawyers in the 
Norwegian courts. The bench and the bar are 
| distinguished for integrity and learning. They 
| have great influence in the community, and the 
‘country appreciates the many benefits which 
have resulted from their virtue and their wis- 
dom ” 


Our author thus admirably sums up his 
'views of the condition of the Norsemen :— 


“From this very brief, imperfect, and rapid 
review of the political and civil institutions of 
| Norway, the main sources of the prosperity and 
‘happiness of the people will be discovered. 
| While Europe had been convulsed for years 
| with a struggle that originated in the name of 
| liberty, the revolution by which the Norwegians 
| were transferred from a despotic to a republican 
| form of government, was noiseless and unstained 
| with blood. It was not the fruit of faction or 
|civil broil. Neither the vagaries of genius, nor 

the vanity of philosophy, had aught to do with 
its creation. A nation who had inherited the 
|laws and customs of primeval times; who had 
never been debased by the degrading influences 
of the feudal system ; who had preserved, even 
beneath despotic rule, a proper sense of the na- 
ture and design of liberty ; calmly and consist- 
_ ently seized the opportunity presented by events, 
over which they had no control, and which ef- 
| fectually repealed their loyalty and allegiance, 
to declare themselves an independent and re- 
publican people. The Bonder of Norway, the 
| peasants of the mountains and the valleys of a 
distant, and almost unknown region, quietly as- 
|sembled, and without effort or parade, without 





| delayed by paradoxical discussions upon human 
rights, made and adopted in one month, a Con- 
stitution that is found to answer all the purposes 
of good government, and to be an honor and 
glory to the country. 

‘** There is nothing in the history of the times 
that have succeeded the American Revolution, 
to be compared with this event in political im- 
portance There is no achievement in the 
whole catalogue of victories and wars of the pre- 
sent century, so fraught with mighty conse- 
quences as this establishment of a republican 
stronghold in the North of Europe. It has 
proved to the world that the most startling 
changes in the condition of human societies can 
| be effected without bloodshed or confusion. It 
_has shown, that in some countries, the public 
‘Mind can tolerate the despotic forms, and not 
| feel the weight of despotism; that subjects can 

be loyal phe not the slaves of loyalty, and can 
await and embrace a proper opportunity to vin- 
dicate the wants and wishes of civilized society. 
There is no doubt but that the example and in- 





and guide the efforts of the enlightened minds of 
Europe. There is no doubt but that her glory 
and success will stimulate the emulation of the 
German and other European states, and lead to 
the development of those intelligent ideas, 
which alone can give the victory to the people.”’ 


The existing political movements in France 
impart additional present interest to these pas- 
sages. We are constrained to believe, how- 
ever, that the Norsemen alone of all the Euro- 

ns have got hold of the true idea of Repub- 
icanism, which should aim to level up instead 
of levelling down, as most Europeans construe 
its teachings. There is nothing of vulgar ra- 
dicalism, nothing of melo-dramatic violence in 
the dignified deliberations of the Norsemen. 
Contrast their treatment of the Baronial de- 





scendants of their old Vikings, as related by 





fluence of Norway will increase the confidence | 








Mr. Maxwell, with the childish theatrical spirit 
which characterizes some of their southern 
neighbors in half a dozen phases, when such 
political millinery as “citoyen” and “ citoy- 
enne,”’ and Jong hair and short hair, and the 
cut of one’s clothes, was thought to distinguish 
the ami du peuple from the “ Aristocrat.” 
Gladly would we dwell here upon Mr. Max- 
well’s delightful pictures of life and character 
among these people—the choicest type of the 
Anglo-Norman race of our own land; but we 
have hardly room for the following short 


quotation relating to the sister country of 
Sweden :— 


“The opera house built by Gustavus the 
Third—where many of the pieces composed by 
that accomplished monarch were performed, and 
the scene of the masquerade in which he was 
assassinated—was open while we were in Stock- 
holm, and Jenny Lind, then knownas the night- 
ingale of Sweden, was astonishing the capital 
with the extraordinary quality and sweetness of 
her voice. Her Ninetta in La Gazza Ladra was 
the most exquisite performance we ever heard. 
It was our good fortune to hear this most en- 
chanting songstress warble the plaintive airs of 
Sweden. All the purity and tenderness of a 
gentle nature gave to these a sweetness and ex- 
pression perfectly indescribable. Jenny Lind is 
now the first cantatrice inthe world. Tagliom, 
also a Swede, is the first danseuse. Will the 
Italians consent to believe that the barbarians of 
Scandinavia are capable of such achievements ? 
Science can boast Berzelius, and literature pre- 
sents many distinguished names. Geyer and 
Fryxell are celebrated as the historians of their 
country, and the amiable Bremer, the poet Teg- 
ner, and Anacreon Bellman, are writers of Euro- 
pean reputation. Tegner declared that his 
‘Fritheof’ and other poems, which have been 
translated into eight different languages, were 
better rendered by the American poet Longfel- 
low, than by any other translator. 

* *” * * * o- 

** Drotningholm, another royal residence, is 
about ten miles from the capital. The road fol- 
lows the undulations of the hills, and passes by 
forests of fir, whose very silence is most impres- 
sive. Once as we drove along, the sound of song 
came from the recesses of the quiet woodland. 
It approached us gradually, until we heard each 
word of the chorus, and saw at last a band of 
mounted rangers issue from behind the inter- 
vening rocks. They did not head us, but the 
officer who led the company and the song, ga- 
thered new energy, and his green-dressed horse- 
men joined with new spirit in the native strain. 
A little beyond they disappeared again by a cir- 
cuitous path, and awoke the echoes with a melo- 
dy that would have delighted the merry men of 
Robin Hood. The troops of Sweden are proba- 
bly the best looking in Europe. The custom in- 
troduced into the army by Gustavus Adolphus, 
of praying and singing hymns, is still maintained 
in some branches of the service, and it is not 
unusual tosee the soldiers, morning and evening, 
engaged in their devotions. The army is prin- 
cipally composed of men furnished from the va- 
rious districts into which the country is divided. 
The owners of a certain quantity of land, called 
a hemman, are obliged to provide a soldier, fur- 
nish him a farm, and pay him a stipulated sum 
of money. During the absence of the soldier, 
in time of war, the proprietors of the hemman 
must attend to his farm and family. In the 
event of his death, they support his widow and 
children ; when he is at home, he is obliged to 
work for the wages paid a common laborer.” 


A Letter on American History. Philadelphia, 
1847. Pp. 39. 

Address before the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 28th January, 1848, on the occasion 
of opening the Hall in the Athenzum. Rf 
William B. Reed. Philadelphia: 1 
Pp. 51. 

WE presume that we violate no secresy in 
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placing the former of these two papers in jux- 
lapiaitlen with the second, and their subjects 
are so identical that we wish to notice them 
together. Their author, Mr. Reed, is widely 
known, both as a distinguished member of 
the Pennsylvania bar, and as a_ profound 
and elegant writer upon American _his- 
tory. Many of our New York readers will 
yet remember, with pleasure, his address 
upon “the Infancy of the Union,” delivered 
some years since before our own Historical So- 
ciety, a discourse equally marked by vivid de- 
piction of events, and by sound philosophical 
comment. Within a year past, the publica- 
tion of a larger and more important work has 
—_ pl im in the first class of American 
istorians. His life of Joseph Reed, one of 
the Generals of the Revolutionary army, 
Member of the Continental Congress, and Pre- 
sident of the State of Pennsylvania, forms a 
contribution to the military and political his- 
pg gs the Revolution, of sufficient importance 
to be named in the same catalogue with Mr. 
Sparks’s Letters of Washington. No writer of 
the country, in our opinion, has grasped more 
perfectly the leading ideas of “ its history, or 
more fully comprehended the importance of its 
study as a branch of national education and a 
basis of national character. It is to call atten- 
tion to his views upon these points that we 
propose to notice the pamphlets at the head of 
this article. The “Letter upon American 
History” was addressed to a member of the 
city government of Philadelphia, advocating 
the establishment, in the Girard College, of a 
a distinct ages of that sub- 
ject, an inting out the principles upon 
which it should te eenated. Poe 

Of the lamentable neglect of the study, he 
too truly observes :— 


“It is astonishing that so few of our Ameri- 
can young men have any precise knowledge of 
the fresh record of their own national story. 
Their literary pursuits run in other channels, 
and whilst none of the honors that are acquired 
in any department are begrudged, the regret may 
be pardoned that so small a portion of time and 
talent is bestowed on the illustration of our 
homely annals. I will undertake to say that of 
the hundreds and thousands, who every year 
take their first degree in our legion of colleges, 
—nay, even of the many who enter the learned 
professions,—the number is deplurably small of 
those who i. ‘e precise knowledge on this neg- 
lected subject. Every other history is more 
familiar than our own.” 


And yet what history presents more of va- 
ried interest in its rapid events ; its wide ex- 
tended sphere ; in the number or individuality 
of its distinguished names ; in the great prin- 
ciples which have been evolved, asserted, and 
battled for? To these principles we must 
look, not only for our past glory, but for our 
future security. “ All patriotism,” says Mr. 
Reed, and wisely,“ is spurious except that 
which rests on a thorough study of our colo- 
nial and revolutionary history, of the principles, 
historically considered, of sober and reasonable 
freedom which our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
bequeathed to us, and still more, of the 
great and tranquil triumph that was achieved 
in the construction, adoption, and early expo- 
sition of our happy constitution.” In no 
country in the w is this fact so true as in 
our own. Nowhere is 


or change 
going on so fast. Nowhere are ancient land- 
marks so speedily obliterated. And besides 
this natural change which the wandering and 
active habits of our own people produce, 
there is another, steadily passing over all 
tings, in the influx of population from other 
res. 
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Through the whole great central region of 
the United States, over the western waters, 
and fast advancing towards the Pacific, a 
mingled flood of every name and nation an- 
nually pours itself. Our institutions have 
hitherto shown, and undoubtedly may yet for 
some time continue to exhibit, a power of assi- 
milation of these ingredients to their own 
body, digesting as it were, in what Carlyle 
might call a great world-cauldron, Scandina- 
vian, Sclavonian, Teuton, Celt, Gaul, and Ibe- 
rian, into a mixed homogeneous mass-—only 
that the descendants of Shem and of Ham are 
excluded. But how a this power will last, 
who shall say? If a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole loaf, how shall we prevent much of it 
from ultimately turning sour? Clearly, we 
say, by giving to these heterogeneous a OA 
dients the one character of Americanism. Let 
the education of our common schools, the edu- 
cation of our colleges, the education of man- 
hood bear its distinct, clear American charac- 
ter, founded upon the facts of American his- 
tory, enforced by examples of American 
patriots. So shall the children of those who 
seek here a refuge from oppression, and from 
ignorance, know to whom, and to what princi- 
ples they owe the blessings they enjoy. 

Mr. Reed’s view of this course of chidiitie 
intended indeed for the Girard College of Phi- 
ladelphia, but equally applicable to any other in- 
stitution, is to have a substantive and distinct 
professorship of American history, making the 
discovery and settlement strictly the startin 
points, following it through the early colonia 
times (the youth of a future nation), the first 
struggles against maternal oppression, the out- 
break, the war of independence with its mili- 
tary adventure, its domestic and foreign policy 
a relations, to the establishment of constitu- 
tional government and the completion of its 
policy under Washington’s administration. 
“ Bringing a course of instruction down to the 
close of Washington’s administration, or at 
furthest to his death in 1799, would,” he adds, 
“be to bring itas near the region of eontempo- 
rary differences as it is desirable to venture. 
If the student has our history well and fairly 
taught to this point, he will need no further 
guidance.” 

The address before the Pennsylvania Histo- 
rical Society contains 7g suggestions carry- 
ing out the views of this letter, and others of 
necessarily a wider scope. We are glad to 
see that that body has pursued in one respect 
the same policy so successfully tried in our 
own like Institution, the popularizing of its ob- 
ject. In this, the Massachusetts Society, va- 
luable as it otherwise is, and honorable as its 
labors have been, has in our opinion erred. It 
does not follow, because a man is not edu- 
cated as a student, that the love of what so 
much concerns his country and her institutions 
is wanting in his mind. These and kindred 
Societies may be schools as well as teachers. 
We see a great many very intelligent and 
honest faces at our monthly oe whose 
owners have rarely time to read, still less to 
write books of history, and they are excellent 
members for all that. For this reason we 
heartily subscribe to that policy which says: 

“It has been the steady object of this Society 
to popularize it, and to invite rather than dis- 
courage accessions to our ranks. If there be 
one thing more absurd in this country than any 
other, it is the close-boroughing of literary as- 
sociations of liberal design and professions,—the 
employment by Science, or History, or Philoso- 
phy, of a corps of Janitors to guard their doors 
and watch the entrance.” 


We fully believe that there is no course of 
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reading, no subject of education, which can 


have a better or a wider influence upon the na- 
tional mind than our own history. Progress 
is an excellent thing, provided it is towards im- 
provement, but of the reality of the progres. 
sion we can only learn by the experience of the 
past. A man well versed in the political his. 
tory of this country has every day occasion to 
verify Solomon’s assertion, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. We have seen what our 
Spanish contemporaries would call progresistas, 
bringing up in state legislatures and the gene- 
ral Congress, day after day, new ideas which 
their grandfathers had tried and exploded, and 
new schemes which had failed before their 
grandfathers were thought of. The grossest 
inconsistencies in the history of parties, ter- 
giversations so palpable as to be ludicrous, in 
what are called established creeds, are con- 
stantly manifesting themselves solely from 
ignorance in their authors of what has already 
been done or attem The history of past 
legislation, of past diplomacy, is as necessary a 
preparation for statesmanship or public service, 
as his apprenticeship to a mechanic; though, 
unfortunately for good government, we don’t 
think so. Nor is it to avoid past errors alone, 
that an acquaintance with the past should be 
sought. The examples of suffering virtue, of 
patriotic trial, of moral courage, of valor in 
the battle field, which former generations have 
exhibited, tends ever to stimulate imitation in 
their successors, to awaken just pride and 
honorable exertion, and to keep alive national 
spirit and love of country. 

Nor does this, within ee bounds and guided 
by a discriminating judgment, tend to narrow 
the studies or restrict the field of literary cul- 
ture. The history and literature of modern 
Europe, and particularly of modern England, 
are full of incident bearing more or less inti- 
mately upon our own land. The examples 
furnished by Mr. Reed in the writings of Dean 
Swift and other courtly and tory writers of the 
mother country, show how wide a scope the 
principles and acts of the revolution are capa- 
ble of taking ; how the progress of opinion there 
reflected upon opinion here, how different the 
result of like measures upon the parent state 
and the colony. In this kind of illustration, 
much of the deepest philosophy and the most 
engrossing interest of history lies; and the 
pamphlet before us, short as it is, shows that 
no scholarship is wasted even on the local 
annals of a civilized nation. But we believe 
with the writer, that much of the studies to 
which we is devoted, are, so far as practical 
bearing or comparative utility is concerned, 
next to worthless ; and with him we have little 
respect for the American, who “wastes literary 
leisure and scholar-like tastes on useless 
things of useless times—who disturbs kind 
sympathy with those about him by retrospects 
to days of iron bigotry, and fierce exaspera- 
tion,” who knows more about the Scamander 
than he does of the Hudson, who is more 
intimate with the Achean League than with 
the Confederation of the States. So far as 
classic literature is concerned, indeed, there 
is not much reason among us for complaining 
of any neighbor ; but it is not uncommon to 
find old Bourbonish Americans, who know 
more about the political career of Pitt than 
they do of Webster, and whose medieval 
minds are better versed in the scholastic dis- 
putes of the middle than with the discus- 
sions upon the Constitution. ; 

But we are spinning out the notice of a 
pamphlet into a dissertation. We shall con- 
clude with Mr. Reed’s conclusion :— 

‘* My appeal for local history is now made— 
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earnestly, anxiously, honestly made, There is 
in my mind an abiding conviction, growing in 
influence every year I live, that it is a whole- 
some, invigorating study. That it strengthens 
genuine patriotism, and chokes the growth of 
spurious sentiment. That knowledge of Ameri- 
can history is the true conservative study. That 
it alone creates and keeps active the virtue of 
loyalty, out of the very name of which Repub- 
lics have been cheated. That its contrasts show 
us the errors, the follies, the faults of our own 
day on the one hand, and our superiority, 
brighter prospects, and higher aims on the 
other. That, honestly studied, it makes us ra- 
tionally sanguine of the future, because proud of 
the past. Feeling all this, it is with me a labor 
of love to make others, my fellow countrymen, 
my fellow citizens (for I am proud of those local 
sympathies), feel and think es Ido. I cannot 
but hope that the appeal to-night will not be 
utterly in vain.” 





A History of Virginia. From its Discovery 
and Settlement by Europeans, to the Pre- 
sent Time. Robert R. Howison & Co. 


Tue revolution in religious opinions in Eng- 
land growing out of the Reformation, and the 
effect of that measure upon political parties 
here, about the year 1600, was highly favor- 
able to colonization—a redundant population 
at home also increased this tendency. The 
East Indies and the southern promontory of 
Africa had been reached by adventurous navi- 
gators; and stimulated as the age was bya 
spirit of enterprise and a love of gain, a new 
field was opened to commerce on the ocean. 
Thus facilities of commercial intercourse led to 
the same results, while the art of printing, by 
diffusing intelligence and general information, 
aided colonial extension. A higher aim began 
to possess men’s minds than the mere passion 
for amassing gold. It was to found new 
states, to enjoy civil liberty and the freedom of 
religious opinion; to acquire fortunes by the 
cultivation of a rich and productive soil in a 
more genial clime. Besides the persons of 
intelligence and rank, whose views were 
directed to Virginia, there were many com- 
mercial adventurers, and men of dissipated 
habits and broken fortunes. There were also 
many gallant soldiers among them, who had 
served with reputation under Elizabeth, and 
been thrown out of employ by the timid and 
pacific policy of King James. Thus there 
were found at that time in England the fruit- 
ful sources and elements of colonization. 
Goswold, the enterprising navigator, with 
Capt. Smith, so renowned in the early history 
of this State, and a few others, with letters 
patent from the King, first formed a permanent 
settlement in Virginia. It would seem that 
the first charter did not recognise any princi- 
ples of i nce—over the Colonial Coun- 
cils the King exercised an absolute control. 
He appointed and removed the members at 
pleasure. ‘To the emigrants not one elective 
franchise was conc » hor any of the rights 
of self-government. They were subjected in 
Virginia to a commercial corporation and a 
domestic council, which they had no voice in 
appointing, and in England to a Supreme 

uncil and the arbitrary rule of the sovereign. 
No element of popular liberty was introduced 
into the form of their government. Even in 
religion no dissent was allowed from the 
creed. Among the first one hundred and five 
emigrants to Virginia, unhappy dissensions 
sprang up on their voyage, and after their 
arrival. 


The genius of Smith excited jealousy, and 
without a competent head they became weak- 
ened by divisions. A scene of misery follow- 


ed. Subjected to unanticipated toil, surround- 
ed by hostile and distrustful natives, without 
the habits of industry, exposed to the heat and 
diseases of the climate, and suffering from the 
pangs of hunger, their illusions vanished, the 

uty of the country was forgotten, and the 
barren wilderness alone stood out before them. 
Smith here diffused light amid the general 
gloom. Well known as it may be to the gene- 
ral reader as connected with that period of our 
country’s history, we love to dwell on a cha- 
racter so striking, and so justly renowned. 
His career was wild and adventurous. When 
the spirit of chivalrous daring led the way, 
where wrongs were to be redressed, and glory 
to be won, there was the path he trod. A 
merchant’s life disgusted him, and he fled to 
the pursuit of arms. His was the genius 
bounded by no country and no clime. In 
every scene he showed great decision, cool- 
ness, and a lofty bearing. As a soldier, he 
was as generous as brave. A romantic in- 
terest hangs around his fortunes everywhere. 
Being robbed in a forest in France during a 
roving adventure, his valor subdued his assail- 
ant, and his humanity spared his life. Whe- 
ther cast, during a storm, into the sea as a 
heretic, or engaged in a desperate fight with a 
Venetian argosy, whether warring in the battle 
field with the Turks, or at the Siege of Regal, 
where he slew three several champions in a 
tournament, he ever showed unequalled gal- 
lantry and decision. His fortunes were as 
varied as they were striking—at one time, 
wounded and taken prisoner at the bloody 
fight of Rotenton, and escaping massacre 
only to be sold a slave; at another, with his 
head shaved, with an iron collar riveted on his 
neck, and clothed in hair-cloth, suffering a 
long and cruel bondage. Here the youthful 
mistress of the Bashaw, to whom he had been 
sent as a present, conceiving a tenderness for 
him, was his preserver from chains and death. 
Traversing every country of Europe, braving 
all dangers, his fame co-extensive with every 
sphere in which he was thrown, and at last 
wending his way to the shores of a new 
world, the character of Smith was one of the 
most remarkable ever recorded in the annals 
of history. His career in Virginia was equal- 
y marked by strange vicissitudes ; to one of 
these we will refer. In 1607, to allay the 
dissatisfaction of the Council of Virginia, he 
a second time ascended the River Chickahon- 
ing todiscover its source. He was here made 
ponte by the Indians, and his life continual- 
y threatened. After passing some time in 
this wretched state, he was taken to Werowoco- 
moco, a favorite seat of Powhatan on the York 
River, then called the Pamunky ; a most in- 
teresting and dramatic scene occurred there, 


which we shall give in the language of our 
author :— 


‘** The prisoner was conducted to the imperial 
seat of Powhatan. The Indian monarch so little 
enjoyed the neighborhood of the English, that 
he often withdrew to Werowocomoco, in the 
county now known as Gloucester, and not far 
removed from the site of the military scenes, 
which resulted in the surrender of Cornwallis, 
in the war of the Revolution. Here Powhatan 
received his captive, and exhibited before him 
all the savage splendor that his court could fur- 
nish. Two hundred grim attendants surrounded 
him. On his either hand, sat a young girl of 
sixteen or eighteen years of age, and on each 
side of the room was a row of men, and, behind 
them, a preependiog number of savage ladies, 
with their necks and shoulders dyed with crim- 
son, their heads bedecked with the white down 





of birds, and with chains of littering beads 
around their persons, The noble captive was 
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received with a shout of triumph, and Indian 
courtesy did not refuse him honor. The Queen 
of Appamaton brought him water to wash his 
hands, and another damsel tendered him a bunch 
of feathers upon which to dry them. But 
among so many who regarded him with wonder 
and alarm, there was one heart which already 
began to beat with more generous feeling. Po- 
cahontas, the daughter of the monarch, was now 
budding into womanhood, and contemporary 
writers tell us of her beauty, her intelligence, 
her sensitive modesty, The noble bearing of 
the unhappy stranger filled her with pity and 
admiration. The king and his counsellors held 
the life of the captive in their hands, and al- 
ready the voice of this gentle girl was raised in 
entreaties for his safety. But to suffer so formi- 
dable a foe to live, was adjudged imprudent. The 
sentence was pronounced, and immediate mea- 
sures for its execution were commenced. 

** Two large stones were brought and placed 
at the feet of the Indian monarch. Then as 
many as could grasp him, seized the prisoner 
and forced him down, with his head upon the 
fatal resting-place. The clubs of the savages 
were raised, and another moment would have 
closed the life ofa hero. But at this critical in- 
stant, Pocahontas, with a cry which thrilled 
through the assembly, threw herself upon the 
prostrate captive, and clasped her arms around 
his neck. Her own head was interposed to re- 
ceive the threatened blow, and raising her eyes, 
which spoke the eloquence of mercy, to her fa- 
ther’s face, she silently awaited the result. The 
bosom of the monarch relented. He could not 
take the life of one for whom the child of his 
own nature thus interceded. Smith was raised 
from the ground, and kept alive to minister to 
the pleasure of the generous girl who had thus 
preserved him.” 


Smith, at this period, became very promi- 
nent in the history of Virginia. Possessing 
the most buoyant and daring spirit in boy- 
hood he had sighed for adventures, and at ma- 
ture age he showed his ardent zeal in the 
cause of humanity and of Christendom. He 
was gifted with a noble person, and manners 
of singular fascination. To the sympathies 
and tenderness of woman he was more than 
once indebted for life and release from a dun- 
geon’s gloom. To his enterprise the colony 
owed its origin; to his judgment and experi- 
ence, his knowledge of character, to his reso- 
lute will and his unshaken fortitude, the colo- 
ny owed its safety in the midst of dangers, 
its support amid wretchedness and despair. 
He conciliated the natives by his policy, 
and awed them by his firmness and decision. 
The learned and elegant historian, Giakame, 
pays a high tribute to his talents as a writer, 
which, on the subject of colonization, he ranks 
above those of Lord Bacon. He made two 
voyages in an open boat, and surveyed the vast 
bay of the Chesapeake. The Patapsco and 
the majestic Potomac were first discovered and 
explored by him; an expedition with such 
slender means, well worthy so romantic a A 
riod of American history. When Smith left 
Virginia, the colony was in a comparatively 
favorable condition. But his loss was soon 
deeply felt. They suffered from the attacks 
of the Indians, the scarcity of provisions, and 
their own dissensions. ‘The London company 
had not realized their expectations. But a 

effort was made abroad, a new enthusi- 
asm kindled, and a radical onan effected in 


the constitution in their favor. In the second 


charter the king relinquished his powers ; this 
was in 1609. In the same year Smith, the 
father of Virginia, had sailed for England. 
The colony languished till the arrival of Lord 
Delaware in the following year, whose dignity 
and virtues restored industry, rah Til 
peace. The declining state of his Ith, 
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caused by cares and the diseases of the cli- 
mate, compelled him to return to England. 
The colony, after his absence, under the second 
charter continued to advance in strength and 
happiness. It assumed move stability. The 
powers of the company were enlarged, and se- 
veral Indian tribes declared themselves the tri- 
butaries of King James. ‘The marriage of 
Pocahontas to John Rolfe led to a permanent 
peace, and for the first time the colony seemed 
firmly established. Rolfe, who had conceived 
a romantic passion for that maiden during her 
captivity among the whites, was inflamed with 
an ardent desire for her conversion to Christi- 
anity. He effected this object, and having won 
her confidence and aflections, they were mar- 
ried at the altar of an English church. We 
can readily conceive with what a charm such 
a being might have been invested. Brought up 
amid her native forests, with her wild ideas of 
independence, accustomed to the deference due 
to her rank, and proud of her birth and her 
position, she must have possessed a dignity 
culiarly her own. With her zeal awakened 
y her love, and the first emotions of a new 
and sublime faith, she must have been tender 
and enthusiastic. Thrown into the midst of ci- 
vilization and society of a high rank in Eng- 
land, a sphere for which her recent education 
had fitted her, she must have displayed the 
most bewitching naivett. We can imagine 
the pensive cast of her features, as she some- 
times sighed over the memory of the wild, 
buoyant, and free emotions of her earlier 
days; and as she gazed on the pomp and dis- 
sipation that surrounded her, thought of the 
simple joys of her home, and of the wild 
scene of nature, which in her girlhood she had 
cherished and loved so fondly. Placed in the 
most refined society in London, her child-like 
simplicity, her timid loveliness, her soft and 
gentle nature caused her to be everywhere ad- 
mired, caressed, and flattered. As a wife 
and mother her life was most exemplary, and 
she won the esteem of all. She died at the 
early age of 22, far from her native shores. 
We have traced the history of the Coloniza- 
tion of Virginia to 1614, the period of the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas, when it rested on a solid 
basis. We have dwelt on her character and 
that of Smith, as they were interesting in 
themselves, and have exercised so great an in- 
fluence on the permanent interests of the colo- 
ny. From this time it was subject to a great 
variety of fortune. On the death of Lord 
Delaware in 1618, Argal continued his arbi- 
trary government. His rapacity was insatiate, 
and he was utterly devoid of integrity. Sir 
George Yeardley’s arrival with plenary powers 
as Governor, led to the appointment of the first 
representative body in Virginia, which was the 
origin of their liberty in America. 
ing James at this time was guilty of many 
acts of rapacity and regal tyranny. Amongst 
the worst was that of transporting to Virginia 
one hundred of the most dissolute convicts to 
add, as our author observes, strength to indo- 
lence and energy to vice. She has deeply felt 
the wound. He exacted by a measure fatal to 
the interests of the colony, an equal duty at 
home 6fmtobacco from Spain and Virginia, 
amounting, from the difference of their actual 
value, to sixteen per cent. in the latter case, 
and three per cent inthe former. After man 
years of conflict a compromise was effected. 
Our author enters upon the subject of slavery, 
“an institution entailed upon them by their 
British ancestors, which they have persevering- 
ly struggled to mitigate, and from which the 
hope finally to see their land wholly delivered.” 
As the colony began to assume a permanence, 





young females destined for wives were import- 
ed from the mother country. Thus another 
great desideratum was supplied. It may be not 
very flattering to the pride of Virginia, that 
these first wives of her sons were each sold for 
one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. Of 
that bloody tragedy, the massacre by the Indi- 
ans in 1622, than which there is none more 
savage on record, we have a graphic picture— 
three hundred and forty-nine settlers were 
slain in one morning by the Indians. Its 
effects on the colony were severely felt. The 
author thus describes them :— 


** A terrible reaction in the feelings of the co- 
lonists immediately took place. ‘They had trust- 
ed the natives and had been betrayed ; they had 
given them arms only to be turned against their 
own lives; they had labored for their good, and 
had been rewarded by seeing their wives and 
children butchered before their eyes. Their 
purpose now seemed not one of revenge, but of 
extermination. They could no longer hold any 
terms with a people whose friendship was hypo- 
crisy, whose promises were falsehood, whose 
very smiles were the precursors of bloodshed 
and death. They regarded them as they would 
have looked upon the hyena, or the poisonous 
reptile, with which no safety can be enjoyed, 
except in his destruction. A war ensued, in 
which the fiercest impulses that man can feel 
were called into being. No trace was ever de- 
clared, The Indians were shot down at any 
time, and in any place in which they showed 
themselves, When seedtime approached, hos- 
tilities declined from absolute necessity. The 
English resorted to a stratagem which cannot be 
justified. Offering peace to the savages, they 
seduced them from their places of concealment ; 
but in the midst of their labor, they rushed upon 
them, cut down their corn, and put to death a 
large number, among whom were several of 
their greatest warriors and most skilful chief- 
tains. So embittered and so deep was the feel- 
ing of hatred thus engendered between the 
races, that for many years it was transmitted 
from father to son. The colonists looked upon 
the Indians as their hereditary foes, and the un- 
happy natives never spoke of the ‘ long knives’ 
without fear and execration.” 

James seized on this massacre as an occa- 
sion for annulling its charter—a struggle suc- 
ceeded, and its charter was dissolved. Although 
in the Company were enrolled high names, its 
policy was enlightened, and its conduct liberal 
and disinterested, yet it was a cumbrous ma- 
chine, little adapted to a young colony, and 
this result was in the end beneficial. While 
Hampden in England boldly resisted oppres- 
sion, the Puritans were arrayed against the 
hierarchy, and Scotland took a stand against 
the Liturgy, Virginia remained loyal to Charles 
the First. After a series of political struggles, 
she acquiesced in the sceptre of Cromwell. 
During his Administration she enjoyed free- 
trade, internal peace, and salutary legislation. 
Her Governors were men of energy and worth, 
and secured the confidence and respect of her 
people. What a contrast did the wise and 
moderate counsels of the Protector present to 
the persecution, rapacity, and extortion of the 
Stuarts, before and after this period. Bacon’s 
rebellion, and the causes which led to it, are 

iven with considerable length by our author. 
t is a highly important event in the history of 
the Colony, and has been minutely delineated 
by most writers on the subject, but by none 
with more interest than in this work. Of 
Bacon, Howison says :— 

** Nathaniel Bacon was yet in the bloom of 
manhood. Born of good parentage, and heir to 


a rich estate in the colony, he had passed several 
years of his life in the inns of court in London, 
acquiring the legal knowledge so important at 

egislator for Virginia. On his 
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arrival in the colony, he was joyfully received by 
his friends, and in a short time he became a 
aetna member of the Provincial Council, 

is figure was graceful and commanding; hj, 
countenance was remarkable for manly beaut, 
and for engaging expression ; his manners were 
easy and natural, betraying neither the hanteu; 
of the professed aristocrat, nor the coarseness of 
the plebeian. Nature had gifted him with jn. 
tellectual endowments of the highest order. 
His mind was capacious, yet exact; full of na. 
live energy, yet highly cultured by well-applieq 
art. He was an orator of uncommon power, 
His eloquence appears to have been of that cha- 
racter at once impassioned and convincing, 
which carries away alike the feelings and the 
reason of the auditors, and renders them subser- 
vient to the speaker’s will. He possessed 
dauntless courage, and he feared not to encoun- 
ter any danger in the cause of freedom and of 
innocence. 

** Such was the man who now assumed the 
lead in the great popular movement of 1676 
We can hardly attribute to him any motives 
other than those of patriotism and philanthropy. 
He had all to lose and naught to gain by a rebel- 
lion against the existing powers. In peace, his 
youth, his talents, his riches, would have insur- 
ed to him the highest honors that his country 
could bestow.” i 

The young chieftain, by whose ruling spirit 
this daring opposition to tyranny and the mea- 
sures of an obnoxious government had been 
successfully brought to a close, died before the 
trenches of Jamestown. Virginia lost the 
chivalrous asserter of her rights and liberties. 
Left to her own efforts, she proved not yet pre- 
pared for Independence. A century was to 
ome ere that was destined to be achieved. 

e have already devoted so much space to 
this article that we are obliged to forego many 
remarks, as well as several extracts marked 
for insertion. Mr. Howison’s work embraces 
the oye we have gone over, and the history 
of the State up to the year 1844. We have 
dwelt in a former number, in a review of 
Campbell’s Virginia, on the names of those 
who have adventured in this field of historic 
research. Our author is not the least distin- 
guished of these. His work evinces patient 
investigation, and a knowledge of his subject. 
He is liberal in his political views, and gene- 
rally just in his delineation of character. He 
is imbued with a patriotic zeal, and is free 
from intolerance in religious matters. His de- 
scriptions are often highly graphic. His style 
is clear and forcible ; at times eloquent ; and 
evincing the hand of a practised writer. We 
close with a striking event in the State Con- 
vention in 1775. Familiar as is Henry’s 
speech to most of our readers, the ever memo- 
rable scene will yet bear repetition. When 
the question of war or peace with the mother 
country was agitated, a strong party urged the 
advantages of a connexion with Britain, the 
horrors of civil war, the loss of domestic com- 
forts, and the duty of royalty :— 

«It was now that Patrick Henry appeared in 
majesty. Rising slowly from his seat, he com- 
menced a s h which made every soul thrill 
with ineffable emotion, Enough of this address 
has been preserved to give us some idea of the 
topics he presented ; but none can paint the liv- 
ing power, the fire which animated his form and 
burned in his words. With mighty strokes he 
hewed down the defences which had been erect- 
ed before the King and the Parliament, and dis- 
closed them in all their deformity. : 

** * Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. We have done everything that 
could be done to avert the storm which is now 
coming on. We have petitioned—we have re- 
monstrated—we have supplicated—we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne, and have 
implored its interposition to arrest the tyranni- 
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cal hands of the Ministry and Parliament. Our 

etitions have been slighted ; our remonstrances 
eens produced additional violence and insult ; 
our supplications have been disregarded ; and 
we have been spurned with contempt from the 
foot of the throne. In vain after these things 
may we indulge the fond hope of peace and recon- 
ciliation, There is no longer any room for hope. 
if we wish to be free—if we mean to preserve 
inviolate those inestimable privileges for which 
we have been so long contending—if we mean 
not basely to abandon the noble struggle in 
which we have been so long engaged, and which 
we have pledged ourselves never to abandon 
until the object of our contest shall be obtained 
—we must fight! I repeat it,sir, we must fight! 
An appeal to arms and to the God of hosts is all 
that is left us. 

«There is a just God who presides over the 
destinies of nations, and who will raise up friends 
to fight our battles for us. ‘The battle, sir, is not 
to the strong alone ; it is to the vigilant, the ac- 
tive, the braye. Besides, sir, we have no elec- 
tion. If we were base enough to desire it, it is 
now too late to retire from the contest. There 
is no retreat but in submission and slavery. Our 
chains are forged ; their clanking may be heard 
on the plains of Boston. The war is inevitable, 
and let itcome. I repeat it, sir, let it come. 

***Gentlemen may cry peace! peace! but 
there is no peace. The war is already begun. 
The next gale that sweeps from the north will 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. 
Our brethren are already in the field. Why 
stand we here idle? What is it that gentlemen 
wish ?—what would they have? Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, Al- 
mighty God! I know not what course others 
may take ; but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death !” 

** Amid silence, dead and solemn, the orator 
resumed his seat. Not a murmur was heard; 
not a whisper of comment disturbed the Assem- 
bly ; feelings too deep for utterance were strug- 
gling in every heart The past, the present, and 
the future—the wrongs endured—the remedy 
offered—the slavery of .peace—the terrors of 
war—the fear of defeat—the hope of success— 
all mingled together, and for a time stilled every 
tongue. But the moment of hesitation had 
passed.” 


Thus the war of the revolution commenced 
in Virginia. 





Works in Press. 





OrtetnaL Speech or Peter Srvuyvesant.—We take 
the following Characteristic Scene from the second 
volume of Dr, O'Callaghan’s “ History of New Nether- 
land,” now in the press of Bartlett & Welford. 

THis request was at once rejected. But the 

Director promised, that if they would agree to 

palisade at once the ground to be selected for 

the village, he would remain with them until 
the work was completed. The people de- 
manded until the morrow for consideration. In 
the meantime, some twelve or fifteen savages, 
accompanied by a couple of their chiefs, arriv- 
ed at the house where the Director-general 
was sojourning, with word that the other 
sachems were deterred from coming through 
fear of Stuyvesant’s soldiers. On receiving 
assurances that no harm should befal them, 
some fifty additional Indians, with a few wo- 
men and children, made their appearance, and 
seated themselves beneath an aged tree which 
stood without the fence, “about a stone’s 
throw from the house.” Unaccompanied, 
save by a couple of followers and an inter- 

preter, General Stuyvesant went forth to t 

them. As soon as he was seated, one of the 

chiefs arose “ and made a long harangue.” 

Going back to the period of the war waged in 

Kieft’s time, he detailed at length its various 
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events, and enumerated how many of their 
tribe the Dutch had then slain, adding, how- 
ever, that they had obliterated all these things 
from their hearts, and forgotten them. 

When the chief concluded, Stuyvesant re- 
plied: These events had occurred before his 
time; therefore, he could not be held respon- 
sible for them. ‘They and other savages had 
caused that war by killing Christians, yet he 
was unwilling to renew the recollection of 
such occurrences, as, by the peace, “it was 
all thrown away.” “ But,” he asked, “ has 
any injury been done you, in person or pro- 
perty, since the conclusion of that peace, or 
since I have come into the country?” They 
all remained silent. The Director-general 
then proceeded to enumerate, through the in- 
terpreter, the various murders, injuries, and 
afironts which, since his arrival, they had 
commitygd on the Dutch. “ Your overbearing 
insolence at Esopus is known. I come to in- 
vestigate this matter, and not to make war, 
provided the murderer be surrendered and all 
damage repaid. The Dutch had never soli- 
cited your sachems for leave to come here. 
Your sachems have requested us, over and 
over again, to make a settlement among you. 
We have not had a foot of your land without 
paying you for it, nor do we desire to have 
any more without making you full compensa- 
tion therefor. Why, then, have you committed 
this murder? Why have you burned our 
houses, killed our cattle, and continue to 
threaten our people ?” 

They answered not. “ Bowing down, they 
let their heads fall, and looked on the ground !” 
At length, after a considerable pause, one of 
the chiefs srose and thus spoke: “ You 
Swannekins have sold our children the boisson. 
It is you who have given them brandy and 
made them ‘ cacheus,’ intoxicated and mad, 
and caused them to commit all this mischief. 
The sack»ms cannot then control the young 
Indians, nor prevent them fighting. This 
murder has not been committed by any of our 
tribe, but by a Minnisinck, who now skulks 
among the Haverstraws. “I'was he who 
fired the two houses and then fled. For our- 
selves, we can truly say, we did not commit the 
act. We know no malice, neither are we in- 
clined to fight. But we cannot control our 
young men.” 

The Indian chief had scarcely ceased when 
Stuyvesant started up and hurled defiance at 
the young braves. “If any of your young 
savages desire to fight, let them now step 
forth. I will place man against man. Nay, I 
will place twenty against thirty or forty of 
your hot-heads. Now, then, is your time. 
But it is not manly to threaten farmers, and 
women, and children, who are not warriors. 
If this be not stopped, I shall be compelled to 
retaliate on old and young, on women and 
children. This I can now do by killing yon 
all, taking your wives and little ones captive, 
and destroying your maize lands. But I will 
not do it. , ac I expect, will repair all 
damages, seize the murderer if he come among 
you, and do no further mischief. ” 





From “* Neander's Life of Christ,” in press by the Harpers. 
THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES. 


WE must distinguish inthe Miracle a negative 
and a posilive element. The former consists 
simply in this, that a certain event, either in 
the world of nature or man, is inexplicable by 
any known laws or powers. Events, how- 
ever, thus simply inexplicable, and even ac- 
know to be so, are not miracles, unless 
they bear upon religious interests. Many will 





admit certain facts to be inexplicable by any 
known laws, and at the same time refuse to 
grant them a miraculous or supernatural cha- 
racter. Some are led by an unprejudiced ad- 
mission of the facts, to acknowledge, without 
any regard whatever to religion, that they 
transcend the limits of existing science, and 
content themselves with that acknowledgment ; 
leaving it to the progress of natural philosophy 
or psychology to discover the laws, as yet un- 
known, that will explain the mysterious phe- 
nomena. Or, if the narrative of facts be such 
as to preclude even the possibility of such 
subsequent discovery and solution, they seek 
the explanation in ascribing chasms and defi- 
ciencies to the account, and withhold, for the 
time at least, their judgment upon the facts 
themselves; while a spur is given to inquiry 
and research, in order, if possible, by some 
process of combination or conjecture, to fill up 
the existing gaps of the narrative. 

Even an objective (real) deviation from ordi- 
nary phenomena may be admitted by those 
who refuse to admit of miracles, in the reli- 
gious sense of the term That is, indeed, a 
narrow and ignorant scepticism which mea- 
sures everything by the stiff standard of known 
laws, and passes sentence at once upon every 
fact, no matter how well attested, which trans- 
cends those laws; but a more profound and 
scientific philosophy knows that there are 
powers yet undiscovered, which will explain 
many apparent anomalies. With such minds 
we can more readily come to an understanding 
in regard to the historical truth of a narrative 
of extraordinary events. No unprejudiced 
reader of history can deny the occurrence of 
inexplicable phenomena in all past ages; and 
even those of magnetism, ill-defined as they 
are as yet, have taught us not to decide so 
promptly against everything that goes beyond 
our knowledge of the powers of nature. 

Yet we must not suppose that all this gains 
anything directly to the cause of religion, 
within whose sphere alone the conception of 
the miracle is a reality. It leaves us still in 
the domain of nature and of natural agencies. 
It is not upon this road, therefore, that we can 
lead men to recognise the supernatural and the 
Divine; to admit the powers of heaven as 
manifesting themselves upon earth. Miracles 
belong to a region of holiness and freedom, to 
which neither experience, nor observation, nor 
scientific discovery, can lead. There is no 
bridge between this domain and that of natural 
phenomena. Only by means of our inward 
affinity for this spiritual kingdom, only by 
hearing and obeying, in the stillness of the 
soul, the voice of God within us, can we reach 
those lofty regions. If there be obstacles in 
our way no science can remove them. 

In fact, the mode of thinking to which we 
have referred, instead of ee leading to 
Theism (the only religious stand-point; for 
religion demands something supramundane, 
and must enter the sphere of another world), 
is perfectly consistent with the Pantheistic 
view of the world, and may be used to confirm 
it. It is not the results of experience which 
fix our point of view; but the latter, inde- 
pendently assumed on other grounds, gives 
character to all our judgments of the former. 
Nay, by applying natural laws to religious 
phenomena, one may view new religions 
simply as proceeding from the laws of the 
development of the universe, in order to form 
new epochs in the history of the world, and 
thence consider the founders of such religions 
as organs of the soul of the world, concentrat- 
ing in them the hidden powers of nature. This 
was the view of Pomponatius, who thought 
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that in this way, while denying everything 
supernatural, he could admit many of what 
others call miracles. It is true, there are some 
of the miracles of the Bible which, on the 
face of them, admit of no such explanation, 
but one who holds such views will find no 
great difficulty in doubting every account of 
miraculous events which cannot be made to 
harmonize with them; as Pomponatius did, 
who could not with sincerity, after an utter 
denial of the supernatural, abandon his ground 
simply because some of the miracles could not 
be explained by it. 

Miracles, then, are entirely different from 
results of the powers of nature inlensified. The 
question of their character cannot be denied 
on the ground either of Deism or Pantheism 
(opposed as these theories are to each other; 
the one incorrectly separating the idea of Gop 
from that of the world, the other as incorrectly 
blending the two together), but only in regard 
to the Final causes of the government of Gop, 
considered as an Omniscient and Omnipotent 
personal Being. We might dispute with these 
theories in reference to isolated facts, on his- 
torical and exegetical grounds, but the ques- 
tion of miracles, as such, rises into a very dif- 
ferent sphere, and no agreement on separate 
points would bring us nearer to an adjust- 
ment. 

The positive element, which must be added 
to the negative one, already spoken of, in order 
to constitute any inexplicable phenomenon a 
miracle, is, that Divine power in the phenome- 
non itself shall reveal it to our religious con- 
sciousness as a distinctive sign of a new Divine 
communication, transcending the natural pro- 
gress and powers of humanity, and designed to 
raise it to a position higher than its originally 
created powers could have reached. That 
higher position to which the Divine revelations, 
accompanied by miracles as distinctive signs, 
were destined to elevate mankind, is the cha- 
racter originally stamped by Gop upon human 
nature, which was lost by sin. Man violently 
sundered his union with Gop, his true element 
of life, in which the Supernatural and the Na- 
tural were in perfect harmony: it was neces- 
sary, therefore, that the former should reveal 
itself in opposition to the latter—that Miracles 
should be opposed to Nature—in order that 
Nature might be brought back to her original 
harmony with Gop. But miracles, considered 
as signs of the Divinity revealed in the world 
of sense, cannot, as such, be considered apart 
from their connexion with the whole revelation 
of Gop. Their essential nature is to be dis- 
covered, not by viewing them as isolated ex- 
hibitions of Divine power, but as elements of 
his revelation as a whole, in the harmony of 
his inseparable attributes, the Holy Love and 
Wisdom appearing as much as the Omnipo- 
tence. It is this which stamps Divinity upon 
such phenomena, and attracts all souls that 
are ullied to Gop. Thus the negative element 
of miracles is only a finger-post to the positive ; 
the inexplicable character of the event leads 
us to the new revelation, which it accompanies, 
of the same Almighty love which gave birth 
to the laws of the visible world, and which, in 
aay times, veils its operations behind 
them. 


” 





Che Pine Arts. 


Tue Cole exhibition is this week opened to 
the public. We have not as yet had an op- 
portunity to give that close examination that 
the pictures require, and therefore defer any 
detailed account of them till next week. 
There are in the collection about eighty paint- 





ings almost wholly from the walls of our own 
citizens, very few of those out of town having 
been sent for. The unfinished series, “ The 
Cross and the World,” will attract much at- 
tention ; the sketch of each picture is placed 
beneath it to enable the visitor to judge of the 
artist’s intention. Of these we shall speak 
more fully in our next number, after a more 
intimate acquaintance with them than at pre- 
sent, while they remind us forcibly of the 
* Voyage of Life,” they seem to rival it in power 
of conception. The “ Course of Empire” un- 
fortunately could not leave the Rotunda on 
account of regulations made in the Constitu- 
tion of the Gallery of Fine Arts. This is 
much to be regretted, as this series gives, 
perhaps, a better idea of the grand epic imagi- 
nation of the artist than either of the others. 
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SONNET. 

TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES SMITHSON, EsQ., 
The distinguished English Philanthropist, who. honored 
the United States by making them his ogents for 
founding an Institution * to diffuse Kaow- 
ledge among mankind.” 

Spirit benign! now from a happier sphere, 
Like new-appearing star blest influence shed- 
ding, 
Or minister of Heavev’s bounties, spreading 
Knowledge and Truth, Earth’s furthest bounds to 
cheer ; 
Thou with large heart ! who mad‘st a world thy 
Heir— 
Thy life thus crowning late, with Aloe bloom : 
The Charity “‘ that glows beyond the Tomb ”— 
Was there. And still as when thou tarried’st 
here, 
Shines warm on all—embracing human-kind, 
Say ! needs the admiring muse thy praise pro- 
claim— 
Or for thy Bust, her laurel garland bind ? 
While wreathes Columbia with her stars thy 
name, 
And ’tis thy lot at last, the meed to find, 
That here thy modesty still shrank from— 
Fame. 
OCCIDENS. 





Scientific Proceedings. 


MARYLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Monthly Meeting of March. 
Arter the chair had been taken by the Presi- 
dent, the Recording Secretary read the records 
of the proceedings of the last meeting, and the | 
Librarian reported the following donations to the | 
library during the past month :— 

From Brantz Mayer.—Third edition of May- | 
er’s Mexico. 

From Henry A. Thompson.—The City Ordi- | 
nances of 1816, and Army Register of 1947. 

From F, W. Brune, Jr.—African Repository, | 
4 voluines; Reports of American Colonization | 
Society, 1 volume; pamphlets on African Colo- | 
nization, 1 volume ; Slavery in the West Indies, 
1 volume. 

From Hon. Reverdy Johnson.—The Presi- 
dent's Annual Message ; Report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; Report of Col. Abert on the 
commerce and defences of the Lakes, 

From Hon. Robert McLane.—Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Congressional | 
Globe. 

From James Johnson—Griffith’s Map of Mary- 
land, 1794, and Captain Anderson’s Journal in| 
the Southern Campaign. 

The President laid before the Society a letter 
from Robert Gilmor, Esq., accompanying a pack- 
age of British Colonial Letters ; letters relating 
to Revolutionary occurrences, and especially to | 
the Cincinnati Society ; and memoranda of the 
transactions of a society which existed in Anna- 
polis in 1771 and 1772. Among the writers of 
the letters contained in the package may be men- 














tioned Admiral Boscawen, Mr. Fox, Gen. Aber. 
cromby, William Denny, of Pa., General Am. 
herst, Lord Halifax, Gen. Gage, Col. Josiah 
Bartlett, Judge Chase, Gen. Conway, Dan], of 
St. Thomas Jenifer, Gen. Gist, Major Giles 
Robert Morris, Gen. Smallwood, Gov, Eden, 
Dennis Dulany, J. Hall, Anthony Stewart, Wm. 
Eddis, John Montgomery, John Lookup, and 
Capt. Hugh Scott. 

** A Journal of the Personal Services of Lieut. 
Thomas Anderson, of the Delaware Line, during 
the Southern Campaigns of the Revolutionary 
War” (contributed by Wm. Anderson, Fsgq., of 
Washington), was then read 

After which the Society adjourned. 


S. F. Srreerer, Sec’y. 





Miscellanp. 
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Tue new TraGepy or “ Leister.”—Some 
of our most discerning contemporaries are loud 
in their praises of a new MS. Tragedy now in 
Mr. Murdock’s hands for representation. The 
subject is an excellent one for the stage, 
whether presented as a tragedy or a melo- 
drama. We have heard of more than one un- 
finished attempt to handle the same suggestive 
theme; but the author of the present play is 
surmised to be a writer who already has great 
experience in dramatic composition, and we 
trust that Mr. Murdock will shortly introduce 
his last and, as it is said, by far most able pro- 
duction, to the public. 


Levettinc Up anv Levetiine Down.— 
“The reading of the names (says a daily journal 
commemorating the proceedings of a late public 
meeting upon French affairs) gave rise to a 
scene which brought vividly to our minds the 
old revolutionary days of France. The secre- 
tary, according to custom, commenced with the 
word ‘ Messieurs ; instantly there were shouts 
of Citoyens ! Citoyens ! from all parts of the hall, 
and one thorough radical cried out—* Citoyens ! 
il n’y a pas des Messieurs ici!’ This word was 
therefore enforced on all the speakers who fol- 
lowed.” 


This sentence seems fairly to embody the 
European notion of Democracy in whimsical! 
contrast to the American idea of the same 
thing. For the spirit of the last, aiming to 
level up instead of levelling down, addresses 
every assemblage of freemen as “ gentlemen.” 
The European democrat would assert his equa- 
lity by addressing a genlilhomme as a coal- 
heaver ; the American democrat proves his by 


|addressing a wood-sawyer as if, being one of 


the sovereign people, he is necessarily a gen- 
tleman. The European notion is ised a self- 


assertion ; the American sentiment is based on 


the principle of what is due to our neighbor. 


hese two ideas may suggest two distinct 
civilizations, when De Tocqueville’s grand 


era of a universal democracy comes about. 


The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and other Euro- 
pean travellers, Republican as well as Mo- 
narchical, tell many amusing anecdotes of Ame- 
rican life, illustrative of the American senti- 
ment, which is more or Jess unintelligible to all 
of them; and which it seems almost impossi- 
ble to get into the comprehension of a Europe- 

The foreign monarchist thinks it ridicu- 
lous to address a stage driver as a gentleman ; 
the foreign republican thinks the term relishes 
of aristocracy. They both forget that said 
stage driver is virtuaily “a sovereign.” For 
sovereignty must reside somewhere in every na- 
tion, and no one can deny that an American 


stage driver holding part of it here is, at least, 
entitled to a portion of the respect accorded to 
the representatives of sovereignty who wear @ 
crown in Europe. 
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« Who are the kings of America ?” asked a 
Russian magistrate lately of a New York tra- 

ller. 
bs I am one of them!” said the New Yorker, 
with equal pith and humor.* 

Still, notwithstanding the last school of 
French Republicans can, in the most earnest 
moments of their new existence, busy them- 
selves with such childish matters as changing 
the monarchical names of streets, and doing 
away by edict with the term regi-ment, the old 
hope is fresh again in all of us, that so gallant 
and generous a people will not continue to 
waste their strength by fencing with shadows. 
The Grand National Convention of April will 
probably determine the fate of the Empire, so 
far as Republicanism is concerned. At least, 
the debates in that Convention will enable us 
to form a pretty correct estimate how far the 

ple are advanced in the practical science of 
Liberty. If a theoretical constitution, i. e. some- 
thing made by pedants, with pen and ink, be 
iven them, it will take no more permanent 
old of the French people than many such an 
instrument has done before. Nor will the de- 
liberations and suggestions of merely inventive 
minds help them much better. A constitution, 
a living constitution of a free people, is no work 
of ingenuity, like a power-loom. The funda- 
mental principle of political constitutions exists 
among the people before all written law ; and 
the constitutional law, to bind that people, to 
stand and to endure ony them, must be a 
rigid interpretation, a development, or a sanc- 
tion of an unwritten, pre-existing right.+ The 
hope of France, therefore, seems to lie in her 
master minds understanding the people, and in- 
terpreting them to themselves. With a con- 
stitution thus evolved, practice would be alone 
necessary to make a republican system perma- 
nent and secure. They have one man there, 
at least, to evoke a genuine practical re- 
sponse from the people. LamarTINE’s noble 
circular to the diplomatic agents of the French 
government is, of itself, a glorious political 
landmark. Neither statesman nor philosopher 
ever achieved a more pregnant sentence in a 
public document than the following from the 

n of the great French poet, who is the first 
linister of Foreign Affairs of the New Re- 
public :— 

“ The forms of Government have diversities 
as legitimate as the forms of character, the 
geographical situation, the intellectual, moral, 
and material development of nations. Nations, 
like individuals, have different ages. The prin- 
ciples which govern them have successive 
phases—monarchical, aristocratical ,constitution- 
al, republican Governments, are the expression 
of the different degrees of the maturity of the 
genius of the different nations. They demand 
more liberty in proportion as they feel them- 
selves capable of supporting more. They de- 
mand more equality and democracy in propor- 
tion as they are the more inspired with the feel- 
ing of justice and love for the people. It is a 
question of time. A nation goes astray in out- 
running the hour of that maturity, as it disho- 
nors itself in allowing it to escape without seiz- 
ing upon it. The monarchy and the republic 
are not, .a the eyes of true statesmen, absolute 
principles which are enemies to the death ; they 
are facts which are contrasted to each other, 
and which can live face to face, while they un- 
derstand and respect each other.” 


Tue Annvat Trape Sates of Books, Ste- 
reotype Plates, Stationery, &c., are now in 
full progress in this city. These sales occur 

* See the lively and well written work of Mr. Maxwell, 


noticed in ovr ag number. Its accomplished author 
son of Hugh Maxwell, Esq., of the New York 


t See Literary World, No. 32. 
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twice a year, in the months of March and 
August, drawing together all the Book Trade 
throughout the country—hence the origin of 
the name “ Trade Sale.” For some twenty or 
thirty years have the booksellers been in the 
habit of congregating in this city, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, at these sales, and Cincinnati, 
among its other evidences of progress, has 
lately exhibited that of the Eleventh sale of 
this sort. 

Those who do not know the number of books 
which are scattered through the country, may 
be assisted in forming some conception of their 
amount, by learning the fact, that the sales 
occupy one entire week, commencing at nine 
o'clock in the morning and holding until eleven 
at night. T'wo firms in this city, Messrs. 
Bangs, Richards, and Platt, and Messrs. Cooley, 
Keese, and Hill, make it their entire business 
to dispose of books in this manner, and pub- 
lishers avail themselves of this speedy mode to 
convert their commodities into cash to such 
an extent, as to give them both an extensive 
patronage. The competition elicited often- 
times creates quite an amusing scene, from 
which many go away stirred by the “ ringing 
voice of Richards,” or repeating the bon-mots 
of Keese. 


THE MYSTERY OF REMINISCENCE. 


Wuo, and what gave te me the wish to woo thee— 
Still, lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee 1? 
Who made thy glance to my soul the link— 
Who bade me burn thy very breath to drink ? 
My life in thine to sink ? 


As from the conqueror’s unresisted glaive, 

Fiies, without strife subdued, the ready slave— 

Se, when in life’s unguarded fort, I see 

Thy yo draw near and near triumphantly— 
ields not my sou! to thee ? 


Why from its lord doth thus my soul depart t 

Is it because its native home thou art ? 

Or were they brothers in the —- of yore? 

Twin-bound both souls, and in the links they bore 
Sigh to be bound once more ? 


Were once our beings blent and intertwining, 

And therefore still my heart for thee is piuing ? 

Knew we the light of some extinguished sun— 

The vs remote of some bright realm undone, 
Where once our souls were Ong ? 


Yes, itis so? And thou wert bound to me 

In the long-vanished hours eternally ! 

In the dark troubled tablets which enrol 

The Past—my Muse beheld this blessed scroll,— 
“ One with thy love, my soul !” 


Oh yes, T learn’d in awe, when gazing there, 

How once one bright inseparate life we were, 

How once, one glorious essence as a god, 

Unmeasured space our chainiess footsteps trod— 
All Nature our abode ! 


Round us, in waters of delight, for ever 

Voluptuously flowed the heavenly nectar river; 

We were the master of the seal of things, 

And when the sunshine bathed Truth’s mountain- 


springs 
Quivered our glancing wings. 


Weep for the god like life we lost afar— 
Weep! thou and I its scattered fragments are ; 
And still the unconquer'd yearning we retain— 
Sigh to restore the rapture and the reign, 

And grow divine agaiu. 


And therefore came to me the wish to woo thee — 

Still lip to lip, to cling for aye unto thee ; 

This made thy glances to my soul a link— 

This made me burn thy very breath to drink— 
My life in thiae to sink. 


And therefore, as before the conqueror'’s glaive, 
Flies, without strife subdued, the ready slave, 
~~ when : life’s roy arene fort, I see 
y _— raw near and near triumphantly— 
ieldeth my soul to thee! . 


Therefore ny soul doth from its lord depart, 

Because, beloved, its native home thou art; 

Because the twins recall the links they bore, 

And soul! with soul, in the sweet kiss of yore, 
Meets and unites once mote. 


One life—all glowing still ! 








GUTTA PERCHA. 


“Tue history of the discovery and introduc- 
tion of this remarkable body cannot be more 
satisfactorily given than in the words of Dr. W. 
Montgomerie, through whom the gutta percha 
was first brought to the notice of the British 
public, and to whom the gold medal of the Soci- 
ety of Arts was justly awarded for the introduc- 
tion of it. 

*** As far back as 1822, when I was on duty at 
Singapore as assistant-surgeon to the Residency, 
[ had obtained the name of it while making in- 
quiries relative to caovtchouc, of which there 
are several varieties, and some very fine speci- 
mens were brought me, particularly one called 
‘gutta girek’ (the i sounded as in Italian, and 
the & almost mute), and I was told that there 
was another variety called ‘ gutta percha,’ and 
sometimes ‘ gutta turban,’ which they said was 
harder than the ‘ gutta girek,’ but none of it was 
brought to me at that time, and I lost sight of it, 
having returned to the Bengal Presidency. But 
being again seut on duty to the Straits settle- 
ments, and when at Singapore, in 1842, I on one 
occasion observed in the hands of a Malayan 
woodsman the handle of a parang, made of a 
substance which appeared quite new tome. My 
curiosity was excited, and on inquiry I found it 
was made of the gutta percha, and that it could 
be moulded into any form by simply dipping it 
in boiling water until it became heated through- 
out, when it became plastic as clay, and when 
cold regained unchanged its original hardness 
and rigidity. I immediately possessed myself of 
the article, and desired the man to fetch me as 
much more of it as he could get. On making 
some experiments with it, I at once discovered, 
that, if procurable in large quantities, it would 
become extensively useful; and even if only in 
small quantities, it would still be invaluable in 
the formation of many surgical instruments, par- 
ticularly as a substitute for caoutchouc in many 
of the articles made of that substance, as I had 
found that those instruments which were made 
of caoutchouc which had been dissolved in naph- 
tha, or other solvent, became speedily damaged 
and totally useless in the damp and hot climate 
within the tropics; I therefore wrote to the 
Medical Board in Calcutta, strongly recommend- 
ing its adoption, and sent specimens of the sub- 
stance. After having examined it, the Board 
highly approved of my suggestion, and directed 
me to procure and send some of it to Calcutta, 
which was done.’ At the same time specimens 
of the gutta percha appear to have been sent by 
Dr. Montgomerie to the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal and to the Society of Arts in London. 

‘The tree from which the gutta percha is 
derived is, according to Sir Williata Hooker, one 
of the natural order Sapotacea, which compre- 
hends those plants in which the leaves of the 
flower-bud are imbricated or overlap each 
other. 

“The gutta percha tree grows abundantly in 
the island of Singapore and in the dense forest 
at the extremity of the Malayan peninsula. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Brooke, it exists in Borneo, ‘The 
tree,’ he says, ‘is called Viato by the Sarawak 
people, but they are not acquainted with the 
properties of the sap. It attains a considerable 
size, even as large as six feet diameter ; is plen- 
tiful in Sarawak, and most probably all over the 
island of Borneo.’ There is little doubt, now 
that the value of this tree is known, and the 
demand for its milky juice rapidly increasing, 
but that it will be found in most of the forests of 
all those islands which range from Sumatra to 
the Philippines, and probably on the main conti- 
nent along the whole range of Cochin China to 
Malaya. ' 

“ The tree producing the gutta percha is one 
of the largest found in these eastern forests; its 
wood is seldom used, but an edible concrete oil 
is procurable from the fruit, and taken by the 
natives with their food. It is to be regretted 
that the natives, through ignorance, adopt a most 
destructive mode of procuring the gutta percha. 
‘A magnificent tree of fifty, or more probably one 
hundred years’ growth, is cut down, the bark 
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procured,””—4Art- Union Journal. 


Mrs. Oakes Smirn’s New Dramatic 
Porem.—We rejoice to learn by the following 
editorial article from the Evening Post of the 
23d ult., that Mrs. Oakes Smith’s new drama- 
tic work is to be produced upon the stage be- 
fore being printed. We understand, indeed, 
from other sources, that “The Roman Tribute” 
was written directly for the purposes of repre- 
sentation ; though the leading character of the 
piece being a woman, some difficulty was found 
in producing the play to the best advantage. 
The character of Eudosia, in the extracts we 

ve in a former number of the Literary 

orld, struck us as worthy of the finest pow- 
ers of “Fanny Kemble.” The Post says :— 


“A tragedy, which is said to possess great ad- 
vantages for public representation, has been writ- 
ten by Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith. It is enti- 
tled, ‘The Roman Tribute,’ and is founded on 
that chapter of the history of the Roman empire 
in which the barbarian invader Attila is record- 
ed to have extorted a tribute froin the weak Em- 
peror, Theodosius. We are told that arrange- 
ments are making for bringing out this drama at 
an early day at one of the theatres of this city. 
Meanwhile we give as samples of its literary 
quality a few passages taken here and there from 
the manuscript : 


A MOTHER'S DESPAIR. 
‘Thou tristful mother, whose most loving hand 
Did lay thy children murdered at thy feet, 
Bathing their sweet dead lips with kisses warm. 
lenvy thee thine office —’twas well done. 


HOME. 

Thou 'It nurse thy babe beneath the vines, 
Sit in the summer air, and hear bird-song, 
And look with honest eyes into thy lord’s. 
Ah, sweet! thou ‘It sit thee in a lowly cot, 
And chant good housewife songs, and urge the maids ; 
List to the coming of ed lord, with ear 
Bent to the lattice, and thy lips asmile. 


LATENT EVIL. 


Listen! I have slumbered with thee until now 
A nameless, shapeless, wingless, couchant thing, 
Within the filmy vesture of the soul, 

Until thy evil hour evoked me forth. 


MYSTERIOUS VOICES. 
The child starts from his innocent pillow, 
And answers with a smile, for he believes 
The angels called him with their sweet, rose lips. 
THE STARS. 
Indexes to great deeds and lofty aims— 
Banners enwrought with purple, gold, and gems, 
Which marshal men to places worthy gods. 
Look how thine own bright star treads vestal-like 
The blue embattled walls of heaven, alone. 
AN IMAGE. 
Yon tower, ruinous and grey— 
The white moon folds it in a silver vest ; 
‘The changeless ivy clings to it in love— 
‘Tis like the human heart, which hath one side 
In shadow cast, but on the other lies 
The pearly light of Heaven, and velvet foldings 
Of a noiseless wing. 
A RULER. 
What is the throbbing of thy single heart 
To that of myriads waiting on its beat? 
What thy F os happiness to that of these ? 
Thou art God's appointed agent unto good, 
Yet thou dost fire with love, which is not love, 
As if thy human heart should dare to cry, 
Thou standing in God's stead upon a throne! 


DESTINY. 


Ye iron Fates' 
Unhuman—gods above—cased in your walls 
Of adamant eternal! ourpuny strength 
Is crushed in contest with you! ‘The universe, 
With all its goodly shapes, submission owns, 
— pee obedient harmonies, while we, 
s and puppets of your moving will, 

Wrench at the bars of our poor prison house, 
In strivings to achieve a way not yours; 
And all our aspiration, all the dreams, 
That make us ly less than gods, 
Ye mockingly return in broken chalices, 
And we are left like him, whose rooted stre’ 

pheaved a temple from its base—and died— 
Amid the wrock. 





turn of thought and expression. Our readers, 
we believe, will agree with us in regard to 
their force and beauty. Mrs. Smith is a very 
successful writer of fictitious narratives; and 
the same qualities of genius which are required 
to write a good novel, are important to the pro- 
duction of a good play.”"—.V. Y. Evening Post. 


The poetic reputation of the author of the 
Roman Tribute is already sufficiently esta- 
blished by the steady and still increasing sale 
of four editions of her poems within as many 
mg 8 Nor, after thus obtaining the inestima- 
le laudari a viro laudato from Bryant’s pen, 
can there be any question that this new and 
carefully considered product of her genius 
must still further raise the literary reputation 
of its author. But we rejoice to learn from a 
knowing, though somewhat an enthusiastic 
lover of the drama, that the play abounds in 
* bustle,” “situations,” and “scenic effects,” 
which cannot but make the high moral which 
pervades it, tell upon the public mind. It will, 
indeed, be a beautiful triumph of genius if the 
diligent author of the most happily origina: 
series of children’s books yet published in this 
country, can in a classic drama marked by 
severe and disciplined taste, speak with the 
same success to the multitude. 


Durine the last week the auction sale of the 
extensive library of the late James Thomson, 
Esq.,attracted a large number of book merchants 
al private gentlemen of the city, and excited 
much interest. It commenced on Wednesday 
morning with a large cullection of oil pain - 
ings, which were purchased by Mr. T. in 
Europe. Some were of decided merit, but as 
a whole were not of great value. Among the 
most valued were—* The Flower Piece,” and 
the “ Dutch Fair,” by John Breughel ; “ The 
Bacchanalian Nymph,” by Francis Boucher, 
“a fine specimen of the French school,” and 
“The Sea-porl,” by Salvator Rosa, which 
“was a great favorite with its late owner, 
having been purchased by him from the Palaz- 
zo Strossi in Florence, with satisfactory evi- 
dence of its originality.” The paintings were 
sold, of course, at considerable sacrifice. 

On Wednesday evening commenced the sale 
of the library, one of the best in the United 
States. Its original cost was about $20,000 ; 
and if the readiness of the sale was any proof 
of its worth, we think the sacrifice on it will 
be slight. It comprised a little more than 1100 
volumes ; many rare and exceedingly valuable ; 
the best editions in every department of Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian literature ; illustrated 
voyages and travels, and scientific works ; 
many curious old books, with fine specimens of 
early printing, engraving, and etching. The 
collection of dramas and old plays was very 
superior, and that of history and biography 
seldom surpassed, in choice selection, even in 
public libraries. Quaint old histories of places, 
countries, and things, with biographies of 
quaint old men an —— illustrated in 
every style. Vo and discoveries of Parry, 
wae Porte®, Ditdin, Bruce, Temple, <a 
others, many of which were presented to Mr. T. 
by the authors, with their autograph letters. 
One book in the collection, which excited much 
interest and commanded a high price, was a 
copy of “Observations and Reflections on a 
Tour through France, Italy, and Germany, b 
Mrs. Hester Lynch Piozzi.” It was original: 
ly presented by its author, when eighty years 
of age, to William A. Conway, the tragedian, 
and contained many marginal notes in her own 








The French department included the works 
of some 260 of the most eminent French wri- 
ters on Science, History, and the Fine Arts, 
bound in the most elegant style. 

The works of Italian authors embraced 
some 60 volumes, which sold at a price far be- 
low their actual worth. Among them was a 
copy of Dante’s Div. Com., a curious speci- 
men of while-leiler printing. 

The sale concluded on Saturday evening 
with 250 volumes of Illustrated Books, Draw- 
ings, and works onthe Fine Arts; the works 
of Canova, Visconti, Flaxman, Westall, etch- 
ings by Rembrandt and Deucher ; Audubon’s 
great work went off at half its subscription 
price. A box containing over 100 Autographs 
of persons distinguished in history and litera- 
ture was sold at $30. 

The sale was unusually spirited, and we 
were gratified to notice that the example so 
worthily set by Mr. 'T’. is followed by others. 





Recent Publications. 


Practical Physiology, for the Use of Schools 
and Families. By Edward Jarvis, M.D. Phi- 
ladelphia: Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 368. 1848, 

Tis book contains much sensible, practical 
advice, conveyed as clearly and in as simple 
language as the subject admits. When we say 
this, we say all that the book requires at our 
hands, for as its object is merely to give the well- 
ascertained results of investigation and experi- 
ence, the duties of an editor are limited to se- 
lection, condensation, and arrangement. There 
are different views afloat as to the propriety or 
utility of placing such books in the lends of 
youth, and all will not be inclined to grant them 
the precedence which is earnestly claimed for 
them by Dr. Jarvis. Those, however, who coin- 
cide with him in opinion, will find the present 
volume very serviceable; there is nothing ob- 
jectionable either in the matter or the manner; 
and if every one of its readers should habitually 
conform to the principles therein laid down, he 
would certainly have the best chance of preserv- 
ing a sound mind in a sound body. Too many, 
both old and young, live in constant neglect of 
the most important sanitary principles ; and the 
penalties of the violation of these principles 
cannot be too frequently held up in terrorem. 
The passages upon food and digestion, ventila- 
tion, clothing, and bathing, and the sound ad- 
vice upon the subject of exercise, as regards 
degree, quantity, and kind, should be impressed 
on every mind. Witness the following para- 
graph :— 

“It was supposed, twenty years ago, that the 
gymnasium would furnish opportunities and in- 
ducements to exercise for all such as were not 
required, by their business or their condition in 
life, to labor. In these establishments means 
were provided for using all the limbs and mus- 
cles. There were ropes to climb, parallel bars 
to walk upon with the hands, and wooden horses 
to mount upon or leap over, There were means 
for climbing, swinging upon the arms, leaping, 
vaulting, and for performing some of the feats of 
the rope-dancer, and some of the labors of the 
sailor. These exercises were active, and even 
laborious. Those who engaged in them made, 
or endeavored to make, the exertions which only 
strong men could make. But they were soon 
fatigued, and left the gymnasium ; or, if they 
persevered, were nearly exhausted. The error 
was not adapting the mode to, and measuring 
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amount of exertion by, the strength of those 
= needed it. The students of Cambridge, in 
1826, complained that they were fatigued, and 
sometimes overcome, rather than invigorated, at 
the gymnasium, and were unfit for study for 
some hours afterwards, The final result of this 
attempt to introduce this system of exercises 
into our colleges, schools, and cities, was a ge- 
neral failure But, if they had been arranged 
and measured so as to correspond with the little 
strength of sedentary men, they might have still 
been in general use, and productive of great ad- 
vantage to health.” ; 
The mechanical execution of the book is 
more than usually satisfactory. We have par- 
ticular reference to one point—the uniformity of 
color in the impression throughout. This is a 
quality which printers nowadays seem to think 
of minor importance ; and many a book of more 
pretensions than the one before us has passed 
under our hands of late which is quite dis- 
graceful in this respect, the ink varying from 
all degrees of black down to adull grey. Let 
publishers in general take this hint, and insist 
upon more careful printing, so essential to the 
handsome appearance of a book, and the reform 
can be easily effected. 


Journal of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. New York: D. Dana, 20 John street. 
1347. Pp. 342. 


Many important topics affecting the Canon 
Law of the Episcopal Church, and originating 
in recent events which have so much agitate 
that Communion, were discussed at this Con- 
vention; and this authentic report of the De- 
bates and Votes, and of the Resolutions and 
Canons which were passed during the session, 
must be indispensable to all whose position or 
whose feelings lead them to take an interest in 
matters pertaining to church government and 
discipline. Statistical Tables are here furnish- 
ed, and Reports appended giving a full view of 
the state of the church throughout the Union, 
with an account of its missionary labors, a list of 
the clergy, and the Constitution and Canons of 
the Church—altogether supplying a mass of in- 
formation from the best authority that will in 
vain be looked for elsewhere. 


A Manual of the Botany of the Northern 
United States, arranged according to the Na- 
tural System. By Asa Gray, M.D. Boston 
and Cambridge: James Munroe & Co., 1848, 
Pp. 782, 12mo. 

Srvupents and practical botanists at least will 
find this a valuable manual of reference, even if 
those who are not addicted to botanical resear- 
ches should perceive little that is attractive in 
its pages. The plants here classified are distri- 
buted over the wide region extending from New 
England to Wisconsin, and south to Ohio and 
Pennsylvania inclusive. The Lichens, Alge, 
and Fungi have been unavoidably reserved,for a 
supplemental volume, or another edition. The 
Introduction comprises an outline of botany, a 
glossary of terms, a synopsis of the Linnean 
System as far as it applies to the plants describ- 
ed, and an Analytical Key to the Natural Orders. 
The merits and deficiencies of a book like this 
can only be satisfactorily ascertained by submit- 
ting it to the best of constant use; until it has 
gone through that ordeal, it must be taken upon 
the credit of the well-earned reputation of its 
accomplished author. We would suggest, in a 
future editiun, the propriety of adding a more 
comprehensive index than is contained in the 
abs including the common as well as the 

otanical names of all the plants, and individuals 
as well as classes. In works of this nature good 
indexes are indispensable, and can scarcely be 
made too minute. The book is well printed, 
and the judicious arrangement of type enables 
the reader to distinguish the different genera 
and species at a glance, 

Chess for Winter Evenings. 
Agnel. D. Appleton & Co. 


We are strongly tempted to copy the preface 
of this volume setting forth the advantages of the 


By H. R. 
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study of Chess. Walter Scott’s famous remark 
that he had never studied the game, because 
the time devoted to master its mysteries would 
enable him to master a language, is so often 
quoted approvingly, that it might be well to 
quote what a wiser man than Scott said upon 
the same subject. The editor has done well to 
embody in his preface those characteristic re- 
marks of our own practical FranKuiin, which 
so curiously anticipated the objections of the 
Great Magician, 

Mr. Agnel’s work offers a very complete 
vade mecum for the lover of chess, and a good 
standard book for the family circle; while 
being quite an elegant volume in itself for the 
centre-table. It contains the rudiments of the 
game, with Elementary analyses of the most 
popular openings, exemplified in games actually 
played by the greatest masters, including Staun- 
ton’s analyses of the king’s and queen’s gambits, 
with numerous positions and problems on dia- 
grams both original and selected. Prof. Agnel 
gives also a series of chess tales, with illustra- 
tions engraved from original designs; his whole 
work thus}forming a mass of information collect- 
ed and translated from the best authorities, to 
which fresh interest is imparted by the last 
novelties in the science of Chess playing. The 
editor of this work, as is well known, hails from 
West Point, and if we are not much mistaken, 
we detect the master-pencil of Weir in his 
opening illustration 


_ 


Alusical Review. 








{Music intended for review, musical advertisements, 
announcements, &c., should be sent to the publishers, 157 
Broadway, not later than the Monday of the week of 
publication.} 


Tue Opera Company returned on Monday 
last, and opened the second part of the season 
with Lucia. Several new operas are, we un- 
derstand, in preparation, and the managers will 
without doubt avail themselves to the utmost 
of the capabilities of the Company. 

A grand concert was given by the Company 
on Tuesday evening, consisting of selections 
from favorite operas of Rossini, Donizetti, 
Mercadante, and Verdi. Owing to the indis- 
position of some of the performers, several 
changes and curtailments were made in the 
programme, but not to so great an extent as to 
disappoint the expectations of the audience. 
Signora Biscaccianti was in excellent voice, 
and sang two cavatinas with much power and 
expression, great distinctness of articulation, 
and such facility and brilliancy ofexecution as 
well deserved the hearty applause with which 
she was greeted. Signori Beneventano and 
Sanquirico took prominent parts in the per- 
formances, and their exertions were cordially 
acknowledged ; and Signori Bailini, Avignone, 
and Rosi, acquitted themselves creditably. The 
Overture to Zampa was indifferently played by 
the orchestra: that to Guillaume Tell was ren- 
dered with greater precision, and a nearer ap- 
pene to the composer’s ideas. The 

ouse was well attended, notwithstanding the 

unfavorable state of the weather. 

Messrs. Bradbury and Nash’s second festi- 
val of the season took place on Wednesday 
evening at the Tabernacle. The entertain- 
ment was similar to the preceding one, but 
many of the pieces were new. Joyous faces 
abounded, both among the six or seven hun- 
dred children who performed, and the children 
and elder folks who made up a crowded 
audience. 

The Dark Set. The celebrated Negro Qua- 
drilles Arranged by S. O. Dyer. Firth, 
Pond & Co., Frankiin Square, 

A Gobp portion of the negro character is infused 

into what is commonly denominated the negro 

music, and many of their peculiarities have 





— —————————— 
new light thrown upon them by the simple hear- 
ing of their quaint, irregular melodies, Their 
dances, especially, are imbued with the very 
essence of fun and frolic, driving gravity from 
the face of the old, and putting mettle into the 
heels of the young. This set is made up of 
** Mary Blane,” -* Old Joe,” ** Carry me Back,” 
**Stop that Knocking,” and the ‘ Darky’s 
Polka.” The title page contains a very superior 
lithograph by Sarony & Major, which is well 
worth close inspection, for the happy manner in 
which the artist has delineated the nicest shades 
of individual character. The different attitudes, 
the varieties of expression, and the whole air of 
the ball-room scene, are remarkably artistic and 
lifelike. 

Lily of Love's Lake. A Ballad, written and 
composed by Samuel Lover. New York: 
Firth, Pond & Co., Franklin Square. 

THERE is no distinguishing feature in this song 
beyond the alliteration which affects words and 
music alike, producing altogether a monotonous 
though not unpleasing result. In certain vacant 
moods of the mind, when any species of emotion 
is distasteful, and the hearer desires to be soothed 
and lulled into a state of dreamy repose, then 
will a lay like the ** Lily of Love’s Lake” be 
heard to the best advantage. 


“* Fest-March.” A Musical Gem, by J. Gung’l. 
Arranged by John St. Luke. Firth, Pond 
& Co., Franklin Square. 

A FAvorRITE march, otherwise known as “ The 

Army Quick Step.” This arrangement is less 

full than that published by Riley & Co., which 

was noticed ina previous number, and is scarce- 
ly beyond the capacity of the youngest learner. 


ll Vessillo: a Popular Hymn, sung by the 
Roman People. A. A. Van Gelder, 268 
Bowery. 


A Hymn to Pope Pius IX., to which is prefixed 
a portrait, representing a very benevolent mid- 
die-aged gentleman. The music is more martial 
than hymn-like in its strain; its spirit and 
energy are its chief merits, and the composer no 
doubt hoped to stimulate his countrymen into 
some display of these qualities. We recommend 
our male friends to try it when they weary of 
the Marseillaise, which bids fair now to become 
more popular than ever. The translator of the 
words seems to have labored under an extraor- 
dinary excitement, doubtless produced by the 
subject ; for he has shaken himself entirely free 
from the bondage of grammar, rhyme, and 
metre, and produced a version that cannot easily 
be rivalled. 


Every Country has its Charms. Waltzes per- 
formed by the Steyermarkische Company. 
Composed by Strauss. Boston: Martin & 
Beals, 84 Washington street. 

Tus fanciful title is prefixed to five waltzes, all 

presenting different features either of modula- 

tion, syncopation, or accent, but all bearing the 
impress of the school of Strauss; and the pecu- 
liarities of their construction, and the slight 
differences in the style of playing appropriate to 
each, are, we suppose, intended to mark section- 
al or national characteristics, which, however, 
are not very apparent. They are not difficult of 
execution, and will be found light and elegant 
music for the dance. f 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Buackwoop anp Copyricut.—-The Ame- 
rican Publishers of Blackwood’s Magazine 
having recognised the rights of the British 
proprietors of that work, and paid for the use 
of the copyright in this country, it now re- 
mains to be seen whether or not our country- 
men will act with equal justice towards Messrs. 
Scott & Co., who by this act have, in courtesy 
if not in law, become proprietors of Black- 
wood’s Magazine on this side of the water. 

The American publishers, we observe, in an- 
nouncing their late arrangement with Messrs. 
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Blackwood & Sons, appeal forcibly but respect- 
fully to their brethren of the trade, and say 
with truth, that when the Foreign author of a 
Book is known to have an interest in its re- 
publication, the reprint is most generally re- 
spected and not interfered with by other pub- 
lishers—-and they see no good reason why the 
same courtesy should not be observed in the 
case of a Periodical republished under similar 
circumstances. There is nothing like a threat 
in all this—nothing but an appeal to the honor 
and justice of their fellow publishers; and we 
trust it will be respected. We could almost 
hope that any one who would so far forget 
himself as to trespass upon the pages of Black- 





wood after such an appeal was made public, 


would appropriate some article that should 
prove to be copy-righted and be compelled to 
suffer the penalty. We have not the slightest 
idea that Scott & Co. would avail themselves 
of any such advantage to prosecute, but we 
have reason to know that articles hereafter to 
appear in Blackwood, written by American 
citizens, will be secured by copyright, and that 
this will be done at the instance of the Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons, backed by their coadjutors 
on this side of the water, for purposes best 
known to themselves. 


“ Tue Life and Literary Remains of Tuomas 
Coxe,” we rejoice to learn, are in course of 
preparation by the Rev. Louis L. Noste, of 
Catskill. Mr. Noble, himself a poet and en- 
thusiastic admirer of nature, being at the same 
time the pastor and the near personal friend of 
the lamented Cole, is the one of all others to 
do justice to the literary and biographical ma- 
terials which have been placed in his hands by 
the family of the great artist. 


Iraty.—The new and enlarged edition of 
Tuckerman’s Italian Sketch k, now in 
press, will, it is said, contain some additional 
chapters of particular interest at this moment. 
The work is now in press by Riker, and we 
shall not be surprised if this fresh imprint 
should, under present circumstances, prove a 
more popular volume than even the author’s 
“ Thoughts on the Poets,” which has been so 
widely and deservedly admired. 





Publishers’ Circular. 


(3 Our Subscribers in the British Provinces are 
informed that their papers are forwarded regularly, and 
postage paid to the British line. 

0-9" Booksellers and Publishers will do well to keep an 
eye upon the department of our paper devoted to “ an- 
nouncements,” to get the speediest intelligence of books 
which are about to come into the market; and when wish- 
ing to notify the public of their own conteinplated literary 
undertakings, they should, in sending us the title, &c., of 
the work in hand, mark it “ announcement,” in order that 
the information thus given may not be mistaken in this 
office for an advertisement. 


fy” Observing the last year's advertisement of the 
Literary World again going the rounds of some of the 
country papers, with the old request that Editors would 
copy our prospectus, &c., we deem it necessary to notify 
distant journals that such circular having been discon- 
tinued, with the close of the previous volume, we cannot 
exchange upon the mere ground of its present re-publi- 
cation. 





To Apvertisers and the Trape the Publishers submit 
the importance of contributing to the efficient support of 
an enterprise which keeps actively before the country the 
claims of literature. ‘The more the Trape can extend the 
circulation of this paper and resort to it as their medium 
of communication with the Reading Public and one an- 
other, the more certainly they promote their own interest. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs, Lea & BuLancuarp, Philadelphia, 
have in press a work entitled, “Ten Years of 
France, under Louis Philippe,” by Louis Blanc, 
now member of the Provisional government. 

The first number is already issued. The 
author gives an account of all the prominent 
characters of the present Revolution; and from 
his position we have reason to infer that the 
work will be acceptable to all interested in the 
exciting events now transpiring in France. 


D. Apprtetron & Co. announce their inten- 
tion of publishing a series of special lexicons to 
such Greek and Latin Authors as are usually 
read in the preparatory courses of instruction in 
our schools and academies. 

They have been induced to undertake this 
series by the advice of many practical teachers, 
who have expressed to them their sense of the 
advantages to be derived from such aids in the 
early periods of the study of these languages. 

Among these advantages may be mentioned, 
first, An economy of time and labor in the use of 
the dictionary, by which the student’s progress 
will be more rapid and the drudgery of turning 
over the leaves of a large lexicon avoided. 

2dly. A more full and exact explanation of the 
words, with special reference to the passages in 
which they occur, by which greater clearness 
and accuracy of meaning may be imparted. 

3dly. An attractiveness and interest for young 
students, who will more clearly see their own 
progress as they advance from author to author 
and dictionary to dictionary. 


These, among other advantages, will readily 
occur to all who have experience in teaching. 

From what has been said it will appear that 
these dictionaries will aim at something more 
complete than can be given in such vocabularies 
as are found at the end of some editions of an 
author; and at more fullness of explanation for 
each particular author than can be expected in a 
general lexicon. Besides, as separate and dis- 
tinct volumes, they will be more convenient for 
use, and equally adapted to all the editions of 
an author, whichever may be preferred in any 
part of our country. 


These special Lexicons will be based upon 
such as have been long and favorably known in 
Germany 


First in the series will appear a lexicon to 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and to Cornelius Nepos, to 
be followed by others for Cesar, Sallust, Virgil, 
and other authors as they shall be called for. 


Messrs. D. Brxpy & Co., Lowell, Mass., have 
nearly ready for publication, a work which from 
the great reputation of the author will be a 
valuable addition to the scientitic publications of 
this country, entitled ** Lead Diseases.” The 
author, Dr. Dana—the author of ** The Muck 
Manual” and other popular scientific works, is a 
distinguished Chemist and Naturalist, and has 
probably collected more valuable facts upon this 
subject than any other person living. Being in 
a position at the head of the largest calico printing 
establishment in the country, where the analysis 
of waters became a necessary part of his daily 
avocation, his attention was first turned to the fact 
that all waters contained more or less mineral 
deposit. By careful examination he has found 
that, on account of this deposition of saline mat- 
ter, they act chemically upon the lead conduit 
pipes, and he has advanced the theory which his 
experiments go far to prove, that many diseases 
may be contracted by the use of such waters. 
The basis of his work is the treatise of Tanquerel 
Des Planches. Dr. Dana is in constant corres- 
pondence with the water commissioners of this 
city, Philadelphia, and Boston, who have proba- 
bly furnished him with much useful matter upon 
the subject—his name alone is sufficient warrant 
that the work will be a good one, 


The Rev. Dr. Betcuer, of Philadelphia, has 
in the press, in one thick volume, The Anteri- 
can Clergy: Anecdotes of Christian Minis- 
ters in the United States. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL |. 


ADAMS (JOHN QUINCY).—Discourse on the Constity- 
tion. 8vo. Pp 136 (Berford & Co ), 25 cts. 

AMERICAN FLORA for April, with colored engravings 
(Green & Spencer), 25 cts. 

ARISTOCRACY OF NEW YORK, who they are and 
what they were, No. 1. By an Old Resident (New York 
Publishing new oy im 124 cts. 

ARTHUR WOODLEIGH. A Romance of the Battle- 
field in Mexico. By F. Sresty (Gzeham). 25 cts. 

ASSASSIN'S (THE) DOOM. Prize Romance (Long 
& Brother), 25 cts. 

are MAGAZINE for March (L. Scott & 

So }, 25 cts. 

BROWNELL’S (BISHOP) Commentary on the Prayer 
Book. New Edition. 1 very large vol. (Stanford & 
Swords), $3 50. 

BUSBY’S VISIT to the Principal Vineyards of Spain 
and France. 1 neat vol. (Francis & Co.), 374 cts. 

CAMPBELL’'S ( LORD) Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 
pay chy and 7, completing the Work (Lea & Blanchard), 


$ y 

CHRISTIAN LIFE; a Fight of Faith. By Rev. H. 
Hooker. 1 neat vol. (H. Hooker.) 

CRUISINGS AFLOAT AND ASHORE, from the Pri- 
vate Log-Book of Ned Buutline (Berford & Co.), 25 cts. 

EWBANK’S TREATISE on Hydraulics, No. 6 (Greeley 
& McElrath), 25 cts. 

HOVEY’S MAGAZINE of Horticulture, Botany, &c , 
for 1848, January to March (Boston: Henry Kernot, 
N.Y. Agent), per annum, $3. 

IDA NORMAN; or, Trials and their Uses, By Mrs. 
Lincoln Phelps. 1 neat vol. (Cushings). 50 cts. 

KATE O’NEALE;; or, the Midnight Reckoning. By 
Paul Feval. a 86 (Williams), 25 cts. 

LIFE IN EARN Encou in a Course of Lec- 

tures to Young Men. By Rev. C. BillingsSmith. 1 vol. 
12mo. (New Haven: H. Day ; N. Y.: H. Kernot), 75 cts. 

MAIDEN AUNT. A Tale. 8vo. pp. 88 (Littell & Co.,) 


25 cts 

MC'ILVAINE'S (BISHOP) A Word in Season to Candi- 
dates for Confirmation (Ohio: Derby & Bradley). 

MCCULLOUGH’S TWO LECTU TO Youna 
Females (indiana). 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. FRY. By her Daughter. Voi.2 
(J. W. Moore), $1 75. 

MINOR (THE) DRAMA. Vol. II., containing 8 pieces 

Berford & Co.), $1. 

MYSTERY OF GODLINESS ; a Series of Sermons by 
Rev. 8. L. Southard. 1 handsome vol. 8vo. (Appleton 
& Co.), 75 cts. 

NEW ENGLISH SPELLING BOOK (Spalding & 


Shepard). 

NORTH BRITISH REVIEW for February, 1848 (L 
Scott & Co.), 50 cts. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS. By Rev. M. W. Jacobus. 
Vol. 1 (Carter), 75 cts. 

OMNIBUS (THE) A Farce (Berford & Co.), 124 ets. 
REMEMBER THE POUR: aSermon. By Rev. A. D. 
‘Traver, of Poughkeepsie (Stanford & Swords), 25 cts. 
ROBINSON'S AMERICAN ARITHMETIC. 1 vol. 8vo. 

pp. 288 (Jewett & Co.), 50 cts. 

SARGENT’S (EPES) LIFE OF HENRY CLAY; 
brought down to the Present Time. 8vo. pp. 120 (Gree- 
ley & Co.), 25 cts. 

The sane, in cloth binding, 50 cts. 

SCENES IN A SOLDIER'S LIFE: a corrected Narra- 
tive of singular and surprising Events and Adventures 
(Berford & Co.), $1 50. 

or, in full cloth, gilt extra style, $2 50. 

SHERIDAN’S CRITIC ; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed (Berford 
& Co.), 124 cts. 

SPECTRE OF THE BASTILE. Translated from the 
French of Madame St. Simon (Williams), 25 cts. 

SUE.—The Seven Capital Sins. No. 1 (Burgess & String- 


er), 124 cts. 
TEACHERS’ AND PARENTS’ MANUAL OF EDU- 
cation. By W.P. Lyon. 1 vol. (Clark & Austin). 
THE BOTTLE; or, the Evil Results of {ntemperance, 
in 8 plates, designed by Cruikshank (F. Michelin), $1. 
bai! Ata NEW WALK. A Satire. 1 vol. 


( ton). 

VINGUT’S SPANISH GRAMMAR. No. 1, 25 cts., and 
the Exercises to the same, No. 1, 124 cts. Published for 
the Author, by H. Kernot, 374 ets. 

WARNER’S IMMIGRANT’S GUIDE AND CITIZEN'S 
Manual. 1 vol. (C. M. Saxton), 75 cts. 


Advertisements. 
NEW ENGLANDER—VOL. VI. NO. II. 


FOR APRIL, 1848. 


1. The British System of Postage. 
2. Upham’s Life of Madame Guyon. 
3. Putney Perfectionism. 
4. Religious Toleration. 
5. a7 Relation of Education to the well-being of 
tates. 
6. Robert Murray McCheyne. 
7. The Proposed Substitution of Sectarian for 
Public Schools. 
4 =: Bellows on the Moral Government 


of » 

9. Ireland ; her Sufferings, and the Remedy. 

10, England and the United States; Agriculture, 
Manufactures, and Railroads. 

11. Peace, and the Extension of Slavery. 

12. Notices, &c. 


Postage annum in advance. 
al itfp Published by A. H. MALTBY, New Haven. 
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No. 61.] 


NOW PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
AND WILL BE 
Published in the course of the Season. | 


A TREATISE BASED ON THE WORK 








H. LONG & BROTHER 


HAVE IN PRESS, 


LEAD DISEASES. liga ADVENT OF A GUARDSMAN, 


By CHAS. COZZENS. 


oF — 


TANQUEREL DES PLANCHES. 
With Notes and Additions on the use of Lead, | 
And its substitute for Water Conduits, &c. 
By SAMUEL L. DANA, M.D. 


D. BIXBY & CO., 
al 2t Lowell, Mass. 





FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


THE FOUNT, | 
OR LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET, | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


MRS. ROLFE’S NEW WORK. 


THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE, 
A Tale of the Times of Philip I. 
By MRS. ANN ROLFE. 
Authoress of * The Will; or, 21 years.” 


Notice.—“ It is decidedly the best historical romance 


| that has been published for a long time. The style is c i 
| terse afd vigorous, but eloquent and pleasing, and the | the most approved works in the various departments of 
* tees) sf 


characters are drawn with graphic accuracy.’'—Dispatch. 


ARRANGED IN SUCH A MANNER 


As to be easily formed into words by a Child. | 


This is the first step of the course pursued by the Pa- | 
rents of a young Gentleman who received a Gold Medal at | 
Columbia College for four successive years. 


The Parents of every child that has used Tne Fount, allt 


pronounce it the best thing ever yet invented to learn the | 
letters und the first rudiments of Reading. 


SEQUEL T0 THE FOUNT. 


“ A book for the early stages of childhood. Those who | 
are familiar with the publishers’ pack of Cards known as | 
the Fount, will only need to be told that in this Book the | 
same idea is carried out into short lessons. It appears to_ 
us the right way to teach little ones.""— Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. | 


Published by SPALDING & SHEPARD. | 
al tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John. | 


—9 





BOOKS ON 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
LONDON AND PARIS EDITIONS, 
With large type and on fine paper. 
FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, | 
7 ASTOR HOUSE. | 


ALSO, 


THE HENPECKED HUSBAND. 


H. LONG & BROTHER, 32 Ann F treet. 





WOLFF’S CRAYONS AND PENCILS. 


HE subscriber has received a consignment of Wolff's 





celebrated and superior Artists’ Crayons and Pencils; | 


comprising a complete assortwnent of Creta Levis Crayons, 
in cases and otherwise, and Caligraphia and pure Cum- 
berland Lead-Pencils; which he offers at wholesale or 
retail, at the lowest prices. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
al 497 Broadway, * Art Union Buildings.” 





THE CZAR, 
HIS COURT AND PEOPLE; 
INCLUDING A TOUR IN 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
By JOHN 8. MAXWELL. 
1 vol. 12mo. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Mr. Maxwell has produced an exceedingly agreeable 
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THE GRAND COLLECTION 


| OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 
} 


_ OLD MASTERS. 


Is to be again opened, 
On and after Monday the 20th of March, at the 


} 


GALLERY OF THE 


| LYCEUM BUILDING. 
| 


t PARIS EDITIONS. 
| 
HE Subscribers would inform the Trade that they 
keep on hand, and are constantly receiving from Paris, 
| education, embracing, History, Geography, Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Logic, Biography, Literature, Mythology. Natu- 
ral Philosophy. Chemistry, Arithmetic, Mathematics, 
Reading Looks, Phrase Books, Dictionaries, &c., &c. 


They have also a large assortment of French works 
| Suitable for Presents, School Rewards, &c., many of 


| which are illustrated with rich Engravings, plain and 
| colored, and bound in a new and most beautiful style. 


| Also, Foreign editions of Spanish and Italian School 
| Books, and American editions, including those edited by 


F. Sales. 
Also a good Assortment of 
STANDARD AND LIGHT FRENCH READING. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 
411 Broadway. 


m25 fp tf 





| ‘Just Published by 


GEORGE NICHOLS, 
| BOOKSELLER TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
IN CAMBRIDGE. 


| 1. THE CLOUDS OF ARISTOPUANES, with Notes by 

| ©. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek Literature. New 
and Revised Edition. 

|2. THE PANEGYRICUS OF ISOCRATES, from the 

| Text of Bremi, with English No‘es by C. C, Felton. 

|3. POEMS BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Second 
Series. 

|4. A SYNOPSIS OF THE LICHENES OF NEW ENG- 

| Jand, the other Northern States, and British America. 
By Edward Tuckerman, A. M. 

| 


| —_—_— 


) 
Also for sale, 


y | AD XAMINATION OF NORTH AMERI- 
MEMOL?S OF NAPOLEON, HIS COURT AND FAML volume, written in a goodly style and vivacious muvod, and AN EXAMINA i [ 


ly. By the Dachess D’Abranies. 2 vols 8vo., with 16 

portraits, $5. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL RAPP, Aide to Napoleon. | 

8vo., $1 75. | 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF LOUIS XVI. By Sou- 
laire. 6 vols. 8vo. calf, $6. } 


GENERAL DU MAS’ MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIMES, | 
including the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restora- | 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo., $3 50. 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 4 vols. 


8vo., | 


containing a great many instructive observations on the 
character and condition of the Russians."’"— Philadelphia 
North American. 


“The uuthor has, if we may judge from a few pages, 


hit off the Emperor Nicholas, his Court and People, very | 
happily. It will, we think, be much read and admired.” | 


—Albany Evening Journal. 


“The sterling bullion of the book, which we heartily 
commend, is very much enhanced by the elegant styie in 
which it is detailed ; and its merits in every respect ought 


| to secure to this volume a place ia every library.”—Home | 


Journal. 
“The North is now by far the most interesting part of 


NAPOLEON MEMOIRS, DICTATED BY THE EM- | Europe, all the rest have long since become an old story. 





toG Is Montholon, Gourgaud, etc., at St. He- 
ena. 8 vols. 8vo. half-Russia, $15. 


DEMOLEVILLE’S ANNALS OF THE FRENCH RE- 
volution. 10 vols. 8vo. half calf, $12. 


MEMOIRS OF THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MARIE AN- 


Mr. Maxwell has seen it, too, with very good eyes, and de- 
scribes in an easy, off-hand way, which will be found very 
agreeable. The work is printed in very handsome style, 
and will find plenty of readers.” — Tribune. 


“The work is very well got up, and is a very readable 


a? By Madame Campan. 2 vols. 8vo. half-calf, | and interesting volume indeed.”—American Saturday 
$5 50. 


THIERS’ HISTOIRE Du Consulat et de l’Empire. 
vols. 8vo., $7 50. 


ROBESPIERRE —CBuvres de, par A. Carrel. 3 vols. 
8vo half-calf, $5 25. 


JOMINI.—Vie de Napoleon. 5 vols. 8vo. half-calf. 
JOMINL—L’‘art de la Guerre, 3 vols. 8vo. half-calf. 


JOURNEES MEMORABLES de la Revolution Fr. 2 
vols. 8vo. half-calf, $3 50. 


DEBATS DE LA CONVENTION NATIONALE. 5 
vuls. 8vo, half-calf, $6 50. 


wy ae DU MARECHAL NEY. 2 vols. 8vo. sewed, 


NORVINS' HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON. Numerous 
plates, royal 8vo. half mor., $7 

LAURENT .—Histoire de Napoleon. Numerous plates, 
Pa § beautifully colored, royal 8vo. half-morocco, gilt, 


ALSO, THE WRITINGS OF GUIZOT, LEBLANC, 
Arago, and other distinguished Frenchmen of the day. 
a 


Courier. 


B. & 8. have recently Published, 


TEACHING A SCIENCE; 
THE TEACHER AN ARTIST. 
BY REV. B. R. HALL. 

1 vol. 12mo. 

THE BETHEL FLAG. 


BY REV. GARDINER SPRING. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


MAKING HASTE TO BE RICH. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 
1 vol. 18mo. 


BAKER & SCRIBNER, 





al 2t 36 Park-Row, and 145 Naseau st. 


CAN LICHENES. 

| With a Preliminary View of the Structure and General 
History of the Plants, and of the Friesian Sys- 

tem: To which is prefixed an Essay on the 

Natural Systems of Oken, Fries, and 

Endlicher. 

BY EDWARD TUCKERMAN. 

} 

| 


In Press, 


THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Notes by Professor Felton. 
| mllitf 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE © 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, STEREOTYPE PLATES, 


BINDERS’ MATERIALS, ETC. 
MARCH 27, 1848. 

dm-¥ Catalogue of this Extensive and Important Sale 

is now ready for distribution to the Trade. It em- 
braces large and valuable contributions from nearly all the 
Pus.isners in the United States, and very choice and 
elegant Works from the leading Publishers of London, 
comprising the best works on 


Science, Art, and General Literature, from 
the British Press. 


The Invoices of STATIONERY are unusually varied 
and attractive, and present the most extensive assortment 
ever offered at Auction. The attention of the Trade is 
respectfully called to the large and valuable collection of 
STEREOTYPE PLATES that will be offered at this Sale, 
embracing some of the most Popular Works of the day. 
The whole to be sold on a credit of four and six months. 

Any Members of the Trade who do not receive a Cata- 
logue, will have one sent to their address, on application 
at the Auction Room. 

COOLEY, KEESE & HILL, 
m4tf 191 Broadway 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
NEW BOOKS. 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE LATELY 


ISSUED 


THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 


LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 
cellors and Keepers of the Great Seal of England, com- 
plete in seven handsome crown octavo volumes, various 
bindings. 

First Series, 3 vols., from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution of 1688 

Second Series, 2 vols. from the Revolution of 1688 
to the Death of Lord Thurlow in 1806. 

Third Series, 2 vols., from the Birth of Lord Lough- 
borough in 1733 to the Death of Lord Eldon in 183s. 

*,* Any series sold separate. 


ILLUSTRATED DON QUIXOTE. Translated by Jarvis 
with a Memoirand Notes by the Editor, and numerous 
[ilustrations after Tony Johannot. Two beautiful 
volumes, crown 8vo., elegant crimson cloth, half calf, 
or morocco. 


STRICKLAND’S QUEENS OF ENGLAND. New 
edition beautifully printed, eleven volumes in five, crown 
octavo, crimson cloth. 

*,* Volumes of the 12mo. edition may still be had in 
cluth or paper to complete sets. 


MULLER’S PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS AND METE- 
orology. With Corrections and Additions by the Ameri- 
can Editor. In one large and handsome octavo volume 
of over 600 pages, with about 550 wood cuts and two 
colored plates. 

This is the first of a series of “ lilustrated Scientific 
Works,” to which the attention of the Trade is re- 
quested as a beautiful specimen of American Typo- 
graphy. 


MATTEUCCIS LECTURES ON THE PHYSICAL PHE. | 


nomena of Human Beings. 
with illustrations. 

ASHWELL ON FEMALES. Second edition by God- 
dard. 1 vol. 8vo. sheep. 

DANA ON ZOOPHYTES. Being Vol. VII. of the Pub- 
lications of the United States Exploring Expedition. 1 
vol. imp. 4to. 750 pages. 

To be accompanied by an Atlas of 62 large folio 
colored plates, to be ready in 1848. Immediate orders 
are requested, 

Still on hand, a few copies of the magnificent pub 
lications of the Exploring Expedition, in eight imperial 
quarto volumes, fully illustrated. 

STRICKLAND’S TALES FROM HISTORY. In one 
neat iSmo. volume, crimson cloth, with 24 illustrations. 

SOLLY ON THE HUMAN BRAIN, its Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Diseases. 1 vol. 8vo., with 120 illustrations. 

BURROWS ON CEREBRAL CIRCULATION. 1 vol. 
8vo. with colored plates. 

TAYLOR ON POISONS. Edited by Griffith. 1 large 
octavo volume. 

MEIGS’S FEMALES AND THEIR DISEASES, in a 
Series of Letters to his Class. One handsome octavo 
volume of 670 pages. 

DUNGLISON’S PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. New and 
Improvec edition (3d), in two large octavo volumes, of 
about 115 pages. 

CHURCHILL'S MIDWIFERY. Third edition, revised 
by the Author. Ila one handsome 8vo. volume, with 
over 100 illustrations. 

LALLEMAND ON SPERMATORRHGA. Translated 
by McDougall. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 

WHITEHEAD ON THE CAUSES AND TREATMENT 
of Abortion and Sterility. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. 


In one 12mo. volume cloth, 





Works now Ready or Preparing. 


TEN YEARS OF FRANCE UNDER LOUIS PHILIPPE, 
1830-1840. By Louis Blanc, Member of the Provisiona! 
Government of 1848. They are preparing fur the press, 
Louis Biane’s History of the French Revolution, to be 
published in parts, at 25 cents each. 

MAYNE'S DISPENSATORY and Therapeutical Remem- 
brancer. Containing every practical Formulary of the 
Pharmacopeias. Edited by R. E. Griffith, M.D. 1 vol. 
12mo. loth. (Now Ready.) 

BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
From the Third and Improved London edition, 1 large 
12mo. volume, sheep or cloth, with over 400 wood cuts, 
to match Fowne’s Chemistry. (Now Ready ) 


WEISBACH’S PRINCIPLE} OF MECHANICS AP- 
ied to Machinery and Engineering. Edited with Ad- 
itions by Prof. Walter R. Johnson of Philadelphia. 
Volume One now ready, with about 550 illustrations. 
(Volume Two in Preparation.) 
This is beautifully printed to match “ Miiller’s 
Physics,”’ and forms the second volume of the “ lilus- 
trated Series of Scientific Works.” 





KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY ; or, Chemistry Applied to 
the Arts and to Manufactures. Edited, with Additions, 
by Pret. Walter R. Johnson. Volume lL. nearly ready, 
containing about 600 pages, and over 200 beautiful Llus- 
trations. (Volame II. preparing.) 

Printed to match “ Miiller’s Physics,”’ forming vol. 
IL. of the “ Illustrated Series.” 


MANUALS ON THE BLOOD AND URINE, by 
Markwick, Reese, and Griffith, in one large 12mo. voi. 
with fine plates. (Now ready.) 

BLAKISTON ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF THE 
Chest, and the Practice of Auscultation. 1 vel. svo. 
(Now ready.) 

SARGEANT’S MINOR SURGERY. 1 vol. 12mo. with 
about 100 Iiustrations. (Nearly ready.) 


READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, from the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, in two handsome }8mo. volumes, with 
plates. (Nearly ready.) 

NEILL & SMITH’S ANALYTICAL COMPEND OF 
Practica! Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Midwifery, Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, Materia Medica, ‘hera- 
peutics, Physiology, Chemistry, and Pharmacy. tn one 
large 12mo. volume, with Illastrati 
(At press.) 


ON CERTAIN DISEASES OF INFANTS, by C. D. 
Meigs, Prof. of Midwifery and Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Jefferson Medical Coliege. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(At press.) 

MEDICAL CHEMISTRY for the Use of Students, by D 
Pereira Gardner, M.D., Prof. of Chemistry in the Phila 
delphia College of Medicine. In 1 vol. 12mo (preparing. 

STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL THERA- 
peutics, &c. 1 vol. 8vo (preparing). 


MOHR & REDWOOD’S PRACTICAL PHARMACY, 
with many Illustrations. Edited by W. Procter, M.D., 
Lecturer in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
(preparing). 

GRIFFITH'S UNIVERSAL FORMULARY AND 
Pharmacy. In one large 8vo. volume (preparing). 


SHARPEY & QUAIN’S ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY. 
Edited by Joseph Leidy, M.D. In two 8vo. volumes, 
with numerous and beautiful woodcuts (preparing) . 


CARPENTER’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY AND 
Physiology. 1 large 8vo. volume, with beautiful wood- 
cuts (preparing). 

VIRGILILE MARONIS CARMINA. 1 vol. 18mo. being 
Vol. 2 of Schmitz and Zumpt’s Classical Series. 
(Nearly ready.) 

GRAHAM'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. New 
edition, from the second improved London edition. 1 
vol. large 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations. Edited by 
Bridges (preparing). 

WILLIAMS'S PSYCHOLOGY ; or, Principles of Medi- 
cine, by Clymer, from the second and improved London 
edition (preparing). 


SPENCE’S EQUITABLE JURISDICTION OF THE 
Court of Chancery, Vol. 2, embracing the Practice 
(preparing). 

TODD & BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY 
and Physiology of Man, with numerous woodcuts. 
(Publishing in the ** Medical News and Library.’’) 


WEST’S LECTURES ON THE DISEASES OF 
Infancy and Childhood (preparing). 


CHURCHILL ON THE MANAGEMENT and more 
Important Diseases of Infancy and Childhood (pre- 
paring). , 

CROLY’S HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI- 
gion. In 3 large octavo volumes (at press). 

MALGAIGNE'S OPERATIVE SURGERY, by Brittain, 
with Illustrations (preparing). 

A New Work on the DISEASES AND SURGERY of 
the Ear (preparing). 

Volume Twelve and completion, of STRICKLAND’S 
Queens of England (preparing). 

DOMBEY & SON, to be complete in twenty Numbers, at 
eight cents, with two plates each (nearly ready). 

—— complete in 2 parts, well printed, with plates, at 
25 cts. each (Part IJ. nearly ready). 

RANKE’S REFORMATION IN GERMANY. Trans- 
luted by Mrs. Austin, parts 4 and 5 (preparing). 

A UNIVERSAL DISPENSATORY, with many wood- 
cuts, in one octavo volume (preparing). m2stf 














CAREY & HART, PHILADELPHIA, 
Intend Publishing the following : 


I. 
GREAT AND HEROIC DEEDS OF 
WOMEN. 


BY MISS STARLING. 


II. 
TWIDDLETHUMB TOWN. By Douglas 
Jerrold, Esq. 
I 


It. 
PADDIANA,;; or, Beraps and Sketches of Irish 
Life. By the Author of * The Hot Water Cure.” 


Iv. 
A NEW POETICAL ROMANCE. By the 


Author of * The New Timon.” 


Vv. 
THE POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF 
Modern Domestic Medicine. By Keith Imray, M.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. with colored plates. 


VI. 
THE FEMALE POETS OF GREAT 
— Chronologically Arranged. By Frederick 


VII. 
TALES AND POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 


With Elegant Illustrations; uniform with “ Childe 
Harold,” in 1 vol. 


Vu. 


SECRET AND HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 
of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Maid'lle Le 
Normand. ‘Translated from the French, by J. M. 
Howard, Esq. 


IX. 
THRILLING INCIDENTS OF THE WARS 
— United States. With 300 Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pages. 


) 
WHOM TO MARRY. By One who has 
refused Twenty Good Offers. 


XI. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF WOMAN. A Tale. 
By Charles Rowcroft. 
xu. 


THE EMIGRANT OF AGHADARA. 
By William Carleton. 


Xr. 
VALENTINE VOX, The Ventriloquist. 
Complete in ! vol. 
XIV. 


NAPOLEON AND THE MARSHALS OF 
the Empire. By Eminent Authors. With 16 full 
length Portraits in Military Costume. 


XV. 


WAGGARIES AND VAGARIES. By 
Wm. E. Burton, Comedian. With eight original De- 
signs by Darley. 

XVI. 
MAJOR JONES’S TRAVELS THROUGH 


the United States. With original Designs by Darley, 
Engraved by Gilbert & Gihon. 


XVII. 
MRS. SIGOURNEY’S POEMS. A New 
Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. 
XVII. 
SOUTHEY’S ESSAYS ON BIOGRAPHY, 


History, and General Literature. Uniform with 
* Macaulay’s Miscellanies.”’ 


XIX 


THE OPERATIVE MECHANIC; or, 
Workshop Cumpanien. By William Templeton. 


XX. 
CELEBRATED WOMEN OF FRANCE. 
By M. Le Roux de Lincy. 


XXI. 
THE FEMALE POETS OF EUROPE 


and America. In 1 vol. 8vo. Uniform with “The 
Poets of America.’ 


XXII. 
DUFFY’S LIBRARY OF IRELAND. In 
Uniform Volumes, at 25 cents each. al tf 
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NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 





THE SACRED 


MOUNTAINS, 


BY J. T. HEADLEY. 
BAKER & SCRIBNER. 


1847. 
This is the Copyright Edition. 


Mr. Joux 8. TavLon—formerly in our employ—now Publisher of the “Columbian Magazine,” has published an edi- 
tion of the above work, which we maintain is an infringement of our Copyright, and on which a suit is now pending 
in the United States Circuit Court for the Southern Districtof New York. If, as we are advised by counsel, and believe 
will be the case, this suit shall be decided in our favor, we shall hold all persons “Te in the sale of the work to 


strict accountability. 
al 2t 





NEW MUSIC. 
WILLIAM HALL & SON, 


No. 239 Broadway, cor. Park Place,. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
FIRTH, HALL & POND. 
Will Publish this week, 
USIC of the Srevermarxiscne Musical Company, 
“ Sounds from Home,” composed by Gung’l, “ The 
Warrior's Joy,” by Gung’l, arranged by Burgmuiler, “ The 
United States Polka,” and “ Sounds from the Heart,” a 
Favorite Set of Waltzes, composed by Rziha (Leader), 
Six New Polkas arranged by E. Nathan, viz.—* Pough- 
keepsie,”” * Cornelia,” “ Forget me Not,” “ Fairy Bell,” 
“ Champagne,” and “ Sailor’s.”’ m8 tf 


FIRTH, POND & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO FIRTH & HALL) 
CONTINUE THE 
MUSIC BUSINESS, 
In all its branches, at the old established stand 
No. 1, FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
Corner of Pearl and Cherry Streets, New York. 
ANUPACTURERS of Piano-Fortes with the new 
and improved Metullic Plate; Guitars, from the best 
Spanish models ; Fiutes, Clarionets, Kent Bugles, &c. 
Also, Importers of 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
To their Catalogue of 
SHEET MUSIC, 
Which is by far the largest in the United States, will be 


constantly added works from the best resident and foreign 
composers. 





Masic imported to order. 
Dealers, Seminaries, and Military Bands, supplied at the 
lowest rates. 
Copies of their Catalogue will be forwarded to any part 
of the United States, by addressing (post-paid) 
FIRTH, POND & CO., 
m43m No. 1 Franklin Square, New York. 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO. 


Have just Published 


AURELIAN; 


OR ROME IN THE THIRD CENTURY, 
An Historical Romance. 


In Letters from Lucius M. Piso from Rome, to Fausta, the 
daughter of Gracchus, at Palmyra. A Sequel 
to Zenobia. 2 vols. 12mo. $1 25. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Thirteen new stories 
from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen. With a 
beautiful frontispiece. 374 cents. Forming the XVI. 
volume of Francis & Co.'s Little Library. 








Likewise a New Edition of 
ZENOBIA; OR THE FALL OF PALMYRA. 4 His- 
torical Romance. In Letters from Lucius M. Pisoin Pal- 
a. his friend, Marcus Cartius at Rome. 2 vols. 
A VISIT TO THE VINEYARDS OF SPAIN AND 
France, giving a minute account of the different methods 
pursued in the cultivation of the Vine and the manufac- 
ture of Wine. By Jas. Busby, Esq. A new edition. 
PICTURE OF NEW YORK IN 1848—designed as a 
to citizens and strangers. With numerous en- 
gravings and a map of the city. 


Nearly ready, 

A PICTURE BOOK WITHOUT PICTURES, and other 
stories, from the Danish of Hans Christian Andersen, 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 

THE STORY WITHOUT AN END, from the German of 
Carove, by Sarah Austin. Finely illustrated, with an 

Explanatory Preface by A. Bronson Alcott m4 tf 


AKER & SCRIBNER, 
38 Park Row and 145 Nassau st., New York. 





pose 
All the New Masic received as soon as published, 





Scientific Periodicals, for 1848. 


JUST IMPORTED. 


MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND SCHOOL OF ARTS 
for 1848. Published monthly. Per annum, $4. 


THE ARTISAN: a Journal for the Architect, Mechanic, 
Engineer, and Surveyor (monthly) $450. 

CHEMICAL GAZETTE (published twice a month), $4. 

CIVIL ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT’S JOURNAL, 
with engravings (monthly), $5. 

JOURNAL OF THE LONDON GEOLOGICAL S0- 
CIETY (quarterly), $5. 

ART-UNION JOURNAL OF LONDON, new and en 
larged Series (nonthly), $7 50. 

JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDICINE AND 
Mental Pathology (quarterly), $4 50. 

CHESS PLAYER'S CHRONICLE (monthly), $4 50. 

BERLIN CHESS GAZETTE (in German, monthly), $3. 

LEIPZIG CHESS GAZETTE (in German, bi-monthly), 
$2 50. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS, for 1848, 1 vol. 12mo. 


$150. For sale by 
al 4t HENRY KERNOT, 633 Broadway. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 4, Barclay Street. 
ASTOR HOUSE, 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


SCHLEIERMACHER. Fr., der christliche Glaube nach 
den Grundsizen der evangelischen Kirche. 2 vols. 4tu 
edit. Berlin, 1842, $4 25. 

Predigten. 2d edit. Berlin, 1843. 4 vols. $6 75. 


HANDBUCH, exegetisches zum Alten Testament. 6 vols. 
Leipzig, 1838-47, $9 75. 


SPIEKER, C. W., Geschichte der christlichen Religion 
uude Kirche, besonders in Deutschiand, bis zur Refor- 
mation. Leipzig, 1847. Ist vol. $4. 


ROBINSON, EDWARD, Palistina, und die siidiich an- 
grenzenden Linder. Tagebuch einer Reise im Jahre 
1838 in Bezug auf die biblische Geographie unternom- 
men von E. Robinson und E, Smith. Mit neuen Karten 
und Plinen in fiinf. Blittern. Halle 1841-2. 4 vols. 
$10 75. 


WETTE, W. M. L. De, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hard- 
buch zum Neuen Testament |. 1-4; IL. 1-5. Leipzig, 
1845-1847. $9. 





| NEANDER. A., Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen 


—— u. Kirche. Hamburg, 1842-1847. Vol. 1-4. 
$12. 


GUERICKE, H. E. F., Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte. 
3 Bde. Leipzig, 1846. $5 75. 

GIESELER, J.C. L., Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte’ 
Bonn, 1844. 4 Bde. $16. 

JUDAE, C., Geschichte der christl. Kirche. Mit einer 
Vorrede von A. Neander. Berlin, 1838. $2 25. 


HAGENBACH, K. R., Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 
(now complete). Leipzig, 1847. 2 Bde. $4 50. 


HENGSTENBERG, E. W., Commentar der Psalmen. 
Berlin, 1842-47. 4 Bde. complete. $8 25. 


BOECKEL, E. G. A., Die Bekenntnissschriften der evan- 
lisch-reformirten Kirche. Leipzig, 1847. $3. 


OLSHAUSEN, H., Commentar iib. simmtliche Schriften 
oe ae Test. 3, Ausg. 4 Bde. Kénigsberg, 1837-44. 
12 25. 


DORNER, J. A. LEHRE VON PERSON CHRISTI. 
Stuttgart. 1845.’ Vol. 1.,3 parts. $5. 





RETSCH.—Outlines to Shakspeare, 100 plates 
with letter press ; paper cover. $10. CompLete 
onty $10. al tf 


BEST HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


DERBY, MILLER & C0., 


AUBURN, N. ¥.. 
Will Publish in a few days, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE WAR 


BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
MEXICO, 
From the Commencement of Hostilities to the Treaty 
of Peace. 


BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS, 


Author of “‘ The Generals of the Last War with 
Great Britain,” &c., &c. 
CONTENTS: 

Chapter 1. Origin and Canses of the War. 
. Battles on the Rio Grande. 

California and New Mexico. 

. Monterey. 

March of Wool's Column. 

Doniphan’s Expedition. 

Naval Operations in the Gulf. 

Buena Vista. 

Fall of San Juan de Ulua. 

General Scott at Cerro Gordo. 

. Movements of Colonel! Price. 

2. Churubusco and Contreras. 

. The Armistice. 

. Capture of the City of Mexico. 

. The Army under Genera! ‘Taylor. 

. The Navy. 

. Closing Scenes of the War. 

. Treaty of Peace. 


400 pages large 12mo., and upwards of 20 illustrations, 
gilt back, $1 25. al 3t 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 
139 BROADWAY 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


1. HAWKSTONE: a Tale of and for Engiand in 184- 
Edited by the Rev. Dr. Williams, of Schenectady. 2 
vols. I2mo. $1 50. 

“This, in our judgment, is a very remarkable and 
deeply interesting work, and though written for the me- 
dium of England, and addressing itseif very much to the 
anomalies of the religious and social condition of Eng- 
land, it has yet deep interest and attraction for readers 
of thought and observation in our own country.”— 
Courier. 

“ We have not for years found ourselves so deeply 
absorbed in any work of fiction. A tale of more pro- 
found and sustained interest we have never met. Some 
of the scenes appear to us not inferior in power to the 
very best of Walter Scott."— English Review. 

“In vigor of thought, in knowledge of the depths of 
the heart, in sound and healthy morals, it is beyond 
comparison with any of the preductions of authors of 
the modern school of fiction.’—Church Times. 

MARK WILTON ; the Merchant's Clerk. By the Rey. 

Charles B. Tayler, author of * Lady Mary ;”’ “ Marga- 

ret,” etc. 12mo. 75 cts. 

“ We venture to say that few readers will close the 
volume, without feeling that they have been made 
wiser and better by its perusal.”’—Calendar. 

“ An excellent book to place in the hands of young 

men."’— Epis. Recorder. 

“We would that the book were carefully read by all 
for whom it is especially designed—the clerks in a great 
city.”—M. Y. Commercial. 

3. A COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. By the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Horne. 8vo., $1 75. 

4.THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN’S COMEANION; 
containing Bishop Wilson’s “Sacra Privata,”’ and “ In- 
troduction to the Lord’s Supper” Edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Odenheimer, A.M. Royal 32mo., fine paper, 56 
cents. 

5. ACOMMENTARY ON THE ORDINATION OFFI 
ces. By the late Bishop White. 12mo., 75 cents. 

6. HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED, By the Rt. Rev. 
Richard Mant. 12mo., 75 cents. 

7. MERCY TO BABES: a Plea for the Christian Baptism 
of Infants. By the Rev. Wm. Adams. 12mo., 75 cents. 

“The book deserves to be read, well deserves it, so 
far as a carsory examination authorizes us to speak, and 
we hope that it may have a wide circulation, and be 
thoughtfully and seriously weighed and considered.” 

8. STEPS TO THE ALTAR. By a Parish Priest. 18mo., 
31 cts. 

9. MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION 
and First Communion. By the author of “ Steps to the 
Altar,” edited by the Rev. M. P. Parks, Assistant Minis- 
ter of Trinity Church. New York. 18mo., 75 cents. 

An extensive collection of rare and valuable works in 
Theology constantly on our shelves, for sale at very rea- 
sonable rates, Catalogues may be obtained gratis. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER'S WAREHOUSE, 


91 JoHN STREET, CORNER oF Goxp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- | 
The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- | 


PARALLELED. 


clusively the favor with which it has been received by | 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRasiLity with ELasticiTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 


writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 


ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 


and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 


WASHINGTON PEN 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. | 


For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 


aND 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand. 
The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful Views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 

LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN; 
PRINCE ALBERT; QUEEN’S-OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC, 

AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuear Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


£19 3m HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


_ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & C0., 
| WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 


289 Broadway (up stairs), 
NEW YORK. 


OUPIL, VIBERT & CO., Printpublishers in Paris, 

having established a branch of their business in this 

city, beg to call the attention of the Trade to their exten- 

sive assortment of FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 

AND ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS, 
(The trade only supplied.) f12 3m 





The subscribers respectfully call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 


| Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, and bound in the most sp d and 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English edition, at much less price. To be had with 
or without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 


selves with over twenty steel engravings, by the first 
artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal yard 
In neat, plain binding, haa. » from $3 to $5 
« Turkey Morvcco, extra, gilt e * 6to 12 
= oy with spiendi Plates, “ 100 15 
Beveled side, nor ody eure and oie 5 
I5to 25 





| “ 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE, 
, The Bible, without note or comment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 

In neat, plain binding, P from * 4 *. 
1s Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, . 
ih “ with splendid Steel ee 

ings. Oto 15 
e. .% ome &e., wh plates and il!umina- 
I5to 25 
BWto 50 


SUPER ROYAL 0 OCTAVO BIBLE, 
: In neat, plain binding, . . from 1 75 to 2 50 
« “ Turkey Morocco, gilt edges, 2 Wtw5 00 
with splendid steel en- 
3 50 to 8 00 


gravings. . 
clasps, &c., with plates and 

iliuminations, ° . 10 00 to 12 00 

| “ rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 
THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 

In neat plain binding 50 cents to [ 00 

* Imitation, gilt edge $1 CO to 1 50 

” * Turkey, super extra 1 75 to 2 25 


with clasps 2 50 to 375 
“ Velvet, richly Gh comnsnents 3 50 to 8 00 


tio 
** rich velvet, with riehly gilt ornaments, 


| A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 

In neat, plain binding 

“ tucks, or pocket-book style 

“ roan, imitation, gilt edge 
ies Turkey, super extra 

™ ~ gilt clasps 

* Velvet, with richly gilt ornaments ; 4 = 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & 


co., 
mili tf Philadelphia. 








IDA NORMAN: 


OR, TRIALS AND THEIR USES. 
BY MRS. LINCOLN PHELPS. 
Just Published by CUSHING BROTHER, 
Baltimore. 
| This work, designed to impart moral instruction under 
| a form more interesting to the young than that of didactic 
| — the publishers have confidence will be found bene- 
| ficial to individual virtue and happiness, and the true 
laterests of society. ml! sud 





PRINTER, 
(ile FULTONS STREET, N. Y. 


‘R CRAIGHEAD having replenished his Office with a 
e large assortment of new and handsome type, ia os 
pared to execute printing of every description in the 
-- and on the most reasonable terms. 
| Books in Foreign La , Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and tch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (as heretofore) 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure their correct- 


ness. 
POWER PRESS WORK. 

Having several Power Presses of the latest construction 
(which have superseded the old hand-presses) now in 
operation, R. C. is enabled to do his press work in a 
style not to be surpassed by any other establishment, and 





at very moderate charges. 


[April 3, 


IN PRESS, 


‘ind will be Published during the month of March by 
the Subscribers, 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ AMULET: 


oR, 


The Principles of Odd Fellowship defined, the 
Objections to the Order answered, and its 
Advantages maintained. Addressed 
to the Public, the Ladies, 
and the Order. 


By Rev. D. W. BRISTOL, 


Pastor of the M. E. Church, and P. G. of Osco Locge, 
No. 304, at } Anbu, N.Y. 


CONTENTS.—PART 1. 
The Principles of Odd Fellowship Defined. 


PART 2. 


Objections Answered. 
1. “It may be used for political purposes.”’ 
2. * You administer unlawful oaths, and threaten un 
lawful penalties.” 
3. “ The poor cannot become members of it." 
. “ Odd Fellowship is limited in its operations. as 
. * You create distinctions in society.” 
. * Yours is a Secret Institution.” 
. “ You do not admit the Ladies.” 
. “ The Church and Religion cover the whole ground.” 
. “Tt turns the Bible out of doors 
* Odd Fellowship is Freemasont 
. “ Your Society compels the 
the bad.” 
12. “ Your Regalia is useless and extravagant.” 
13. * We object to your name, * Odd Fellows!" "’ 
, ae It make Christians fellowship the wicked and the 
n 98 
5. “Odd Fellows are bound to shield each other from 
punishment when guilty.” 


revived.” 
to associate with 


PART 3. 
The advantages arising from Odd Fellowship. 


PART 4. 
A word to the Public, to the Ladies, and the Order 
The work is got up in style similar to “ Hendley’s Sacreu 
Mouotains,” with bewutifal Steel Lilustrations; about 250 
pages, and sold at the low price of $1. A discount made 
where twelve or more copies are taken. Early orders 


solicited. 
DERBY. MILLER & CO., 


miitf Publishers, Auburn, N.Y. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


HE subscribers would call the attention of Classica! 

Teachers and Students to the following List of Books 
adapted to their wants :— 

een tee LATIN DICTIONARY. 8vo. The 


t Latin Lexicon published in the country, and 
caeaiee all the wants of the Student. 


ANTHON'S ABRIDGMENT OF AINSWORTH'S 
Latin Dictionary ; containing all the Words of the larger 
Lexicons, and abri only in the Quotations and Refer 
ences, on account of size and price: particularly suited t 
beginners, and for Ladies’ Seminaries. 


KINGSLEY'S TACITUS. 
JACOBS'S LATIN READER. 


CORNELiUS NEPOS. The neatest and mostcomplete 
edition of this Author, Published in this country. 

LEVERET’S NEW LATIN TUTOR. 

SMART’S TRANSLATION OF HORACE. The 
works of Horace, translated literally into English Prose 
for the use of those who are desirous of ee pny and 
Recovering a competent Knowledge of the Latin Lan- 

e. 
= URIAH HUNT & SON, 
Bookseliers and Publishers, 


n6 tf 44 North Fourth st. Philad. 


A NEW AND 


VALUABLE ARTICLE. 


ACKERMAN’S PORTFOLIO. 


T keeps the music clean and always in its place. Sheets 
be easily taken out or inserted at pleasure. Inside 
sheets or one page pieces can be put in as well as double. 
If new Music be put in it will last as long as if bound. The 
music will lie open on the instrament much better than 
when bound. 


For sale wholesale and retail, by 


SPALDING & SHEPARD, Agents 
for the Manufacturers, 





fbi2 tf 1894 Broadway, opposite John st. 
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BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
7 ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
HAVE IN PRESS AND WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE 


HISTORY OF 


NEW NETHERLAND, 


By E. B. OCALLAGHAN, M.D. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & C0.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


JACK TIER ; 
OR, THE FLORIDA REEF, 
BY 
J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 
2vols. 50 cents. 
From the Boston Post. 
“Jack Tier is really like old times—the times of the 





| Pilot and Red Rover. Cooper certainly has not written 


This Volume embraces the Administration of Governor Stuyvesant, or the Cojonial History of New York from anything so good since the Wing and-Wing, and the book 


1647 to 1664. It comprises information relative to the earl H 
e 


been derived from the most authentic sources, can be confic 


found an account of the popular movement which led to the Incorporation, by the Dutch, of what is now the City of | 
New York—the separation of the City of Albany from Van Rensselaer’s Colonie, and the establishment of a 


ntly relied on Among other interesting matter will be_ 


Justice there—the first settlement of Kingston, Schenectady, &c., &c. Details are given of various Councils held, 


and Treaties made, with the Indians, as collected from Original Records, and the incidents attending the final expul- 
sion of the Dutch from the Connecticut, and the Swedes from the Delaware ; the War against the Esopus Indians, 


and the surrender of the Provinces to the English, are minutely narrated. 
It will be accompanied by a Map, Portraits, Autographs, and a list of the several land patents granted by the | 


Dutch Government, their dates, and the names of the patentees. 
The volume will be uniform with the volume already published. 


“ Dr. O'Cattagean has been so kind as to permit me 


to peruse the second volume of his History of the New 


Netherland, in manuscript. Although familiar with his great industry and successful research in preparing the first, | 
I have been still more gratified with the immense mass of information obtained by him concerning our Colonial 
Annals, and the ability with which he has arranged it. I hazard nothing in saying that the public will, on the publi- 
cation of this work, be equally astonished and pleased with these copious accounts of the early condition of this State, | 
and the events that agitated its limited, yet to us, most interesting population. } 


m25 3t 


“T., ROMEYN BECK.” | 





STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


ICHARD C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Srereoryre Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
ousiness, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
has heretofore received. 

His facilities for stereotyping heavy works at short 
notice, and for executing Maraematicat Works, and 
Worxs in Foreign Lanovuaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 

Jobs of every description executed on the most favorable 
terms. 

Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 
references given to the most respectable publishers in the 
United States. a6 tf 


NEW BOOKS 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, beautifully illustrated 
by twelve Engravings from Original Designs, prepared 
expressly forthe work. Edited by the Rev. H. Hastings 
Weld. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF ENGLAND, with speci- 
mens of their writings, and a biographical and critical 
Sketch of each. Edited by the Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, 
DD. 

THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA, to match the 
above. 

THE YOUNG LADY’S HOME, a new and improved 
edition. By Mrs. L.C. Tuthill. With a new Frontis- 
piece designed for the work. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS FOR THE YOUNG. By Mrs. 
Hughes, author of Aunt Mary’s Tales. With many 
Ulustrations. 

THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ NEW MISCELLANY, with 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS, 
with twelve beautifully colored Illustrations. 

CELEBRATED WOMEN OF THE AMERICAN RE- 
volution, with Illustrations. 

BOURNE’S CATECHISM OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCOTT, with a Memoir, 
&e. 

A PICTORIAL LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 

HARRIS’S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY. 


BEASLY’S POCKET FORMULARY, froin the 4th Lon- 
don edition. 


PARKES’ RESEARCHES INTO THE PATHOLOGY 
and Treatment of Asiatic Cholera. 


MEIGS ON THE DISEASES AND TREATMENT OF 
Children. 


SMITH’S GENERAL OR MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
m5 tf Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW YORK SPRING TRADE SALE, 


! 
TO BE COMMENCED | 


| Friday Afternoon, 24th March, at 3 o'clock, | 


ITH the STATIONERY Sale, which embraces very | 

many heavy and desirable Consignments of Import- | 
ed and Domestic Fancy and Staple Stationery; a large 
stock of American and Foreign PAPERS, cap and letter, 
white and blue, ruled and plain; Envelopes, Printing, 
Tissue and Marble Papers; 20,000 Rolls Paper Hangings | 
of various qualities and patterns; Quills, etc., etc, | 








THE BOOK SALE 


Is to be Commenced on TUESDAY MORNING, 28th | 
MARCH, with the Invoices of Messrs. Harper & Bro- | 
| thers, | 


| Reference is made to the Catalogues, both of which are | 
| now ready. 
BANGS, RICHARDS & PLATT, | 
mil tf 204 Broadway. 


THE ART-UNION, 
MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THEFINE ARTS, 


THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL, &c, &c. 
New Volume. | 


Containing, in each Part, three Engravings on Steel, from | 
Pictures by the most eminent Artists and Painters of the | 
leading Foreign Schools ; with about Forty fine Engravings | 
on Wood. } 

This is an invaluable work to all who are in any way | 
interested in Art. To the artisan it furnishes a selection of | 
the finest exainples of decorative or ornamental art, exist- | 
ing in Europe, as well as original designs, never executed | 
| together with hints for the proper educat'on of those who 
|are engaged in Industrial Art, enabling them to produce 





tum of great value to this country. 
A few volumes for the year 1847, can now be had neatly 


on the side, handsomely gilt; price $7. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Publisher for the U. 8. 
fi2 tf “ Art-Union Building,” 497 Broadway. 


STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


4 ty subscriber having been for many years engaged in 
the above business, and done work for most of the 
principal Publishers in this city, feels confidence in calling 
the attention of others to his Establishment, where punc- 
tuality and despatch, combined with all the requisites of 
workmanship, may be depended upon. Prices as 
avorable as in any other Foundry. 
N. B.—Reference is made to the following Publishers 
— have had ample opportunity of corroborating the 
ve:— 








Wiley & Putnam. M. W. Dodd. 
Robert Carter. Baker & Scribner. 
M. H. Newman & Co. Lewis Colby & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. Daniel Fanshaw. 
Roe Lockwood & Son. Gates & Steadman. 
8.8. & W. Wood. R. Craighead. 
Collins & Brother. H. & 8.Raynor. 
Paine & Burgess. C. 8. Francis & Co. 
American Tract Society. W. E. Dean. 





T. B. SMITH, 216 William street. 


original designs for themselves, thus supplying a desidera- | 


and appropriately bound in cloth, with the usual design | 


Settlements, not before published, and which, as it has | contains passages which are not inferior to the loss of the 


Ariel and the escape of the Water Witch. The interest, 


Court of | 10 is fully kept up from beginning to end ; while the por- 
traiture of Stephen Spike is next only to Leather- 
| Stocking.” 


EVA; 


)OR, THE ISLES OF LIFE AND DEATH, 


A Romance of the Norman Invasion of Ireland. 
By EDWARD MATURIN, 
2 vols. Price 50 cents. 
“ Mr. Maturin brings to his task a warm poetical genius, 


a refined and scholastic taste, an intensity of feeling, and 


a facility of expressing his thoughts in beautiful and well 


chosen language. These are no ordinary qualifications 


for a writer of fiction to possess, and in the present work 
they are all brought into play powerfully and efficiently.” 
—N. Y. Albion. 

Coming out during the present and ensuing weeks. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. By Mrs. Marsh. 25 cents. 
THE DREAMER AND WORKER. By Douglas Jerrold. 


Very Soon. 


The best Sportine Boox for practical purposes ever 
offered. It is called 


FRANK FORRESTER’S 
FIELD SPORTS 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
- AND 
BRITISH PROVINCES. 


With a profusion of engravings drawn from actual life 
by the Author. This wil! be both a rare and 
a cheap book. 





Lately Published 


LAUNCELOT WIDGE. 


By CHARLES HOOTON. 


Author of * Colin Clink,” “ Bilberry Thunderland,” &c. 
Price 25 cents. 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. 


BY ALBERT SMITH, 
Author of “ Rejected Addresses,” etc., etc. 
PRICE 75 CENTS. 

With 12 Engravings by Cruikshank. 


BRIAN O’LINN ; 
OR, LUCK IS EVERYTHING. 
With numerous illustrations by Cruikshank. 
Price 50 Cents. 


CHARCOAL SKETCHES. 


Second Series-—the Contents entirely new. 
BY THE LATE 
JOSEPH C. NEAL. 
EDITED BY MRS. NEAL. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY DARLEY. 
Price 50 cents. 


CORINNE; OR, ITALY. 


BY MADAME DE STAEL, 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


BURGESS, STRINGER & CO., 
222 Broadway, cor. Ann st. 
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SS, 


D. APPLETON & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE SKETCHES: 
THREE TALES: 


1, WALTER LORIMER. 2. THE EMBLEMS OF LIFE. 
3. THE LOST INHERITANCE. 
BY THE AUTHORS OF 


“ Amy Herbert,” “'The Old Man’s Home,” and “ Hawkstone.” 
Iilustrated with six colored plates. One handsomely printed volume, J2mo. Price $1. 


“ Their simplicity, purity, and beauty are exquisite, * * * the conversations introduced with children exqui- 
sitely exhibit the truthfulness and tenderness of childhood, and are characterized by an easy felicity of illusion, 
illustration, and beauty of idea, pregnant ail the while with a deep under current of quiet impressive meaning as 
likely to arrest the attention and fix the thought of the man as of the child, and admirably exemplifying that rare 
union of greatness and gentleness which ever accompany i. exalted genius.” 


I. 
“ THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS.” 
BY REV. SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD, A.M., 
Rector of Calvary Church, New York. 


One handsomely printed volume octavo. Price 75 cents. 


‘“* We acknowledge the receipt of ‘ The Mystery of Godliness,’ a series of Seven Discourses, by the eloquent and 
able Rector of Calvary Church in this cuy. We have only room now to say that a more elegant volume in the way 
of paper, type, and general style, we have not had the pleasure of seeing. It would do credit to the of Murray 
or the Rivingtons. The publishers, Messrs. Appleton, deserve all praise for this renewed exhibition of their taste and 
skill. In the Discourses themselves, we doubt not we have a rich treat in store.”— The Churchman. 


CHESS FOR WINTER EVENINGS: 


CONTAINING 


THE RUDIMENTS OF THE GAME, 


AND 
ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF THE MOST POPULAR OPENINGS, 


EXEMPLIFIED IN 
Games actually Played by the Greatest Masters, 


Including Staunton’s Analysis of the King’s and Queen’s Gambits, namerous Positions and Problems on Diagrams, 
Both Original and Selected. 


ALSO, A SERIES OF CHESS TALES, 
With Illustrations Engraved on Steel, from Original Designs. 
The whole Extracted and Translated from the best Sources. 


BY H. R. AGNEL. 
One handsome volume 12mo. Price $1 75. 

“ This will be an xceceptable assistant to all young beginners in the noble game it is intended to elucidate. The 
preliminary instructions are well calculated for the foundation of a correct insight into its elementary principles by the 
novice, while the game situations and problems wili afford a profitable study to the more advanced amateur. Mr. 
Agnel has done the chess-playing world good service in the compilation of the work, while the publishers are ss 
of approbation for its neat style, its outward adoraments, and the moderate price at which it is furnished, compa 
with that generally paid for the manuals now in use.”"— Evening Mirror. 

«* The game of chess,’ says Franklin, * is not merely an idle amusement; several very valuable qualities of mind 
useful in the course of human life are to be acquired and strengthened by it so as to become habits, ready on all 
occasions.” This remark made by our ‘ Boston boy,’ is recalled by the appearance of a beautiful volume, entitled 
* Chess for Winter Evenings,’ just published by the Messrs. Appleton of New York. The author is Mr. Agnel, of 
West Point, and he has given us the most elegant and comprehensive work on chess that has appeared either in 
England or this country. One of the original features of the work is a series of chess tales illustrated by fine Engrav- 
ings, and conveying in an impressive manner lessons of practical utility. To pupils this volume will be of greataid ; 
while to proficients it will be found full of interest, entertaining and suggestive.”— Boston Evening Transcript. 


IV. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
YOUNG MARKSMEN 


IN ALL THAT RELATES TO THE 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION, PRACTICAL MANIPULATION, CAUSES AND LIABILITY TO ERROR, 
IN MAKING ACCURATE PERFORMANCES, AND THE THEORETIC PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH 
SUCH ACCURATE PERFORMANCES ARE FOUNDED, AS EXHIBITED IN THE 


IMPROVED AMERICAN RIFLE. 


By JOHN RATCLIFFE CHAPMAN. 
One vol. 12mo. Illustrated with plates. Price $1 25. 


“ The weapon here treated of is sucha favorite and so familiar to our people, that it is a matter of some surprise that 
no treatise on its use should have been hitherto published. Mr. Chapman writes with the heariy earnestness of a 
hunter, and appears to have not only consulted high authority, but to bring himself considerable power of close reason- 
ing, and a mass of able experiments to sustain the conclusion he arrives at. We think that every sportsman should 
have a copy in his little book-rack, and to men anxious for the fame of marksmen, it appears indispensable.” 

“ Instructions to Young Marksinen is the title of a book by J. R. Chapman, Civil Engineer, just published by D. 
Appleton & Co. of this city. It gives directions in all that relates to the construction and use of the Improved Ameri- 
can Rifle, both in theory and practice. The author is an experienced rifleman, who has devoted, as he says, ‘ all his 
time to hunting, Sehing, and target practice, and spared no expense in experiment." The book, we doubt not, will be 
found a very useful Manual of rifle practice. It fillsa space which is vacant—the treatises which are in use are not 
suited to the improvements in the rifle nade since 1840." 





SELECTIONS FROM 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
ENGLISH STOCK. 


[conTINUED.] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY, COMMERCE, &. 


DICTIONARY of Trade, Commerce, and Navigation 
iNustrated with cuts. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 50. ‘ 


FULLARTON (JOHN).—On the Regulation of Currey 
cies. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 25. 


JONES (REV. RICHARD).—An Essay on the Distriby 
tion of Wealth, and on the Sources of Taxation. 1 yo). 
8vo. $2 25. 


LAING (SAMUEL).—National Distress; its Causes and 
Remedies. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 25. 


McCULLOCH (J. R.)—The Principles of Political Econo- 
my. I vol. 8vo. 3d edition, $4 50. 


-———- The Literature of Political Economy ; a classified 
Catalogue of select Publications in the different Depart- 
ments of*that Science. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 


Treatise on the Principles of Taxation and the 
Funding System. 1 vol. 8vo. $4 50. 


MILL (JOHN STUART).—Essays on some unsettled 
Questions of Political Economy. 1 vol. 8vo. 


MALTHUS (T. R.)—An Essay on the Principles of Po 
pulation ; or, a View of its Past and Present Effects on 
Human Happiness. 2 vols. 8vo. 


MACGREGOR (JOHN).—The Progress of America, from 
the Discovery by Columbus to the Year 1846; compris- 
ing the principal Historical and Statistical Events during 
that Period. 2 vols. thick 8vo. $26. 


McCULLAGH (W. T.)—The Induswial History of Free 
Nations, considered in relation to their Domestic Insti- 
tutions and External Policy. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 00. 


MILL (JAMES).—Elements of Political Economy. 34 
edition, revised and corrected. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 25. 


POPE (CHARLES).—The Yearly Journal of Trade, for 
1845, $2 50. 


SMITH (ADAM).—An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 75. 








The same, with large Additions by McCulloch. | 
vol. 8vo. $3 30. 


STIRLING (P. J.)\—The Philosophy of Trade; or, Out 
asso of a Theory of Profits and Prices. 1 vol. 8vo. 


SCROPE (G. P.)—Principles of Political Economy, de 
duced from the Natural Laws of Social Welfare. | 
vol. 12mo. $1 25. 


SISMONDI (M. DE).—Political Economy and the Philo- 
sophy of Government ; a Series of Essays selected from 
his Works, with a Historical Notice of his Life and 
Writings. By M. Mignet. Translated from the French, 
and illustrated by extracts from an unpublished Memoir, 
9300 a Preliminary Essay by the ‘ransiator. 1 vol. 8vo. 


TORRENS (R.)—The Budget, on Commercial and Colo- 
nial Policy, with an Introduction, in which the Deduc 
tive Method, as presented in Mr. Mill's System of Logic, 
is considered. 1 vol. 8vo. $3. 


WATERSTON (WILLIAM).—Cyclopedia of Commerce 
Mercantile Law, Finance, Commercial Geography, and 
Navigation. 1 vol. 8vo. with maps, $3. 


THE BEST MODERN ATLASES. 


MAPS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION 
of Useful Knowledge: containing 112 Maps, with an 
Index to the Principal States and Islands, and to the 
Pians of Cities. 1 vol. folio, half morocco, maps colored, 
$55 ; plain, $45. 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS OF HISTORICAL, COM- 
mercial, and Political Geography ; constructed from the 
most Recent and Authentic Sources. By Alexander 
Keith, F.R.S. Accompanied by Maps and [!lustrations 
of the Physical Geography of the Globe, by Dr. Hein- 
rich Bercham; and an Eth phic Map of Europe by 
Dr. Gustaf Kombest. 1 vol. folio, half Russia, $50. 


BLACK’'S GENERAL ATLAS: comprehending Sixty- 
one Maps, from the latest and most Authentic rces. 
Engraved on Steel, in the first style of the Art, by Sid- 
ney Hall, Hughes, &c. ; with Geographical! Descriptions, 
and an Index of 56,000 Names. 1 vol. folio, a new 
edition, half morocco, $14. 


CHAMBERS’S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE; contain- 





T t M accompanied Descriptive 
Toned 1 vol. 4s. cloth, $4. Be g 
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LIST NO. V. 





From the extensive Collection of Choice and Standard Books, 
Including many New Importations, and in Fine Bindings. 


PUTNAM 


(OF THE LATE FIRM OF WILEY & PUTNAM), 


155 BROADWAY, t 


NEW YORK. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


Illustrations of Medical Botany, consisting of 
colored figures of the plants affording the important arti- 
cles of the Materia Medica, with descriptive letter- 
press, by Joseph Carson, M. D.: vol. 1, containing 53 ele- 
gantly colored plates, is just published. The work will 
be completed in two volumes. 


Claude’s Liber Veritatis, a Collection of 300 
Prints, after the original Designs of Claude ; engraved 
by Richard Earlow in the best manner. ‘Together with 
a Descriptive Catalogue of each Print. 3 vols. folio, 
half morocco extra. 


Thane’s British Autography, a Collection of 
Authentic Portraits and Fac-Similes of the Handwritings 
of Royal and Illustrious Personages. Containing above 
250 Portraits and as many Autographs, original impres- 
sions. 3 vols. 4to. half morocco, fine copy, $40. 


Bolton’s Harmonia Ruralis; or an Essay to- 
wards a Natural History of British Song Birds; illus- 
trated with Figures the size of Life, of the Birds, male 
and female, in their most natural attitudes ; their Nests 
and Eggs; Food, favorite Plants, &c. faithfully drawn 
and colored after nat Eighty Plates. 2 vols. in 1, 
4to. half bound in green morocco, $15. 


Abbotsford Edition of the Waverley Novels, 


with about 2000 Illustrations by eminent Artists. 12 
splendid vols. Royal 8vo. half morocco, top edge gilt. 
$95 





Calcott’s (Sir R. A.) Sketches.—Italian and 
English Landscapes, beautifully colored and mounted 
like the Original Drawings, in a portfolio. Imperial 
folio, Lag 





same, in lithotint, half morocco, $26. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 


Brooks’s City, Town, and Country Architec- 
ture; being a Series of Designs for Street Elevations, 
Shop Fronts, Buildings, &c., with Specifications, Esti- 
mates, &c. Folio cloth, $12 50. 


Fox (Lady Mary).—The Country House, with 
Designs. 4to. cloth, $7 50. 

Gailhabaud’s Ancient and Modern Architec- 
ture; consisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sections, 
and Details, of the most remarkable Edifices in the 
World. First and Second series. 2 vols. 4to. $26. 


Mollers.—Memorials of German Gothic Archi- 
tecture, with additional Illustrations from Stieglitz, 
&c.: to which are added Tables of Continental 
Lineal Measures, by W. 8. B. Woolhonse. Lund. 1836. 


Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1845. Plates, 8vo. cloth, $5. 


Pagin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture : 

selected from various Ancient Edifices in England ; cun- 
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culated to facilitate their Practical Operations; with 
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~ er By A. J. Downing. Plates, 8vo. cloth, 

Wood’s Series of Designs of Furniture and 
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Aitkins. Elements of Physiology: being an 


Account of the Laws and Principles of the Animal Eco- 
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12mo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 1838 
Allen’s Essay on the Classification of the 
Insane. 8vo. cloth, plates, $1 75. Lond. 


Alderson’s Practical Observations on some of 
the Diseases of the Stomach and Alimentary Canal. 
With plates finely colored, 8vo. cloth, $3. Lond. 1847. 


Ayre’s Researches into the Nature and Origin 
of Dropsies and the Means for their Cure and Preven- 
tion. 8vo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 1846. 


Annales d’Hygiéne Publique et de Médecine 
Légale. For January, April, June, and October, 1843. 
Paper, 8vo. 


Arnott on Indigestion; its Pathology, and 
Treatment by the local application of Uniform and Con- 
tinuous Heat and Moisture ; with an account of an im- 

ved mode of applying heat or cold in Irritative and 
nflammatory Diseases. 8vo. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1847. 


Bayle’s Elementary Treatise on Anatomy. 
Translated from the 4th edition of the French, by A. 
Sidney Doane. 

Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine 
and Surgery ; being a half yearly Journal, containing a 
retrospective view of every discovery and practical im- 
provement in the Medical Sciences. Half Yearly vois. 
at $1 50. Lond. 


Ballard & Garrod’s Elements of Materia Medi- 
ca and Therapeutics. 8vo.cloth, $337. Lond. 1845. 


Broussais. De l’Irritation et De Folie, ouv- 
rage dans lequel les rapports du physique et du moral 
sont établis sur les bases de la Médecine et de la Phy- 
siologie. 2d edition, 2 vols. paper. Paris, 1849. 


Blondlot’s Traité Analytique de la Digestion. 
Considérée particuliérement dans |’Homme et dans 
les Animaux Vertebrés. 8vo. paper, $1 75. Paris, 1843. 


Barreswil et Sobrero’s Appendice a tous Jes 
Traites d’Analyse Chimique, Recueil des Observations 
Publi¢es depuis dix ans, sur l’Analyse Qualitative et 
Quantitative. 8vo. paper, $1 75. Paris, 1844. 


Bayard. Manuel Pratique de Médecine Lé- 
gale. 12mo. paper, $1. Paris, 1844. 


Brown’s What Asylums Were and Ought to 
be: being the Substance of five Lectures delivered 
before the Managers of the Montrose Royal Lunatic 
Asylum. 8vo. bds. $1 25. Edinburgh, 1837. 


Budd’s Diseases of the Liver. 8vo. cloth, 
$3 75. Lond. 1845. 


Baillie’s Morbid Anatomy of some of the most 
Important parts of the Human Body ; to which are pre- 
fixed Preliminary Observations on Diseased Structures, 
by James Wardrop, Surgeon to the King, &c., &c. 
13mo. bds. $1 50. Lond. 1833. 


Beach’s American Practice of Medicine ; bein 
a Treatise on the nt Causes, Symptoms, Morbi 
Appearance and Treatment of the Diseases of Men, 
Women, and Children of all Climates, on Vegetable or 
Botanical Principles; containing also a Treatise on Mate- 
ria Medica and Pharmacy; with an Appendix on the 
Cholera, &c. Illustrated by numerous plates and cases. 
2d edition with Supplement, Corrections, and Additions, 
3 vols. 8vo. $3. 


Brande’s Dictionary of Materia Medica and 
Practical Pharmacy: including a Translation of the 
Formule of the London Pharmacopeia. 8vo. cloth, 
$4 50. . 1839. 

Bernardeau’s Histoire de la Phthisie Pulmo- 
naire. Nouvelles Recherches, sur |’Etiologie et sur le 
Traitement de cette maladie. 8vo. paper, 75 cents. 


Paris, 1845. 

Bachelier’s Exposé Critique et Méthodique de 
ig gh Traitement des Maladies par |'Eau 
Froide. 8vo. paper, $!. Paris, 1843. 
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| Bennet’s Practical Treatise on Inflammation, 


Ulceration, and Induration of the Neck of the Uterus. 
8vo. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1845. 


Bennet’s Causes, Nature, Diagnosis, and Treat- 
ment of Acute Hydrocephalus or Water in the Head. 
A Prize Essay. ‘To which the Medical Society of Lon- 
don awarded the Fothergillian Gold Medal for 1842. 
8vo. cloth, $2 25. Lond. 1843. 


Bouisson—De La Bible, de ses variétés Physio- 
logiques. De ses Altérations Morbides. 8vo. paper, 
$i 25. Paris, 1843. 


Brierae De Boismont Des Hallucinations ou 
Histoire Raisonnée des Apparitions, des Visions, des 
Songes, de |’Extase, du Magnétisme, et du Somnambu- 
lisme. 8vo. paper, $1 50. Paris, 1845. 


Brown’s Dental Hygeia. A Poem on the 
Health and Preservation of the Teeth. 12mo. cloth, 
75 cents. N. Y. 1838. 


Belinage. On the Removal of Stone from 
the Bladder without the Use of Cutting Instruments ; 
containing a general Review of the Subject; together 
with a Description and Plates of the Instruments invent- 
ed by Dr.Civiale and others, and Details as to the Mode 
of using them. 8vo. bds. $1 25. Lond 1835. 


Boivin’s Récherches, Observations et Expé- 
riences, sur le Developement Naturel et Artificiel des 
Maladies Tuberculeuses, Ouvrage traduit de |’ Anglais, 
de Sir John Baron. 8vo. paper, $1 75. Paris, 1825. 


Boisseau’s Treatise on Cholera Morbus; or, 
Researches on the Symptoms, Nature, and Treatment 
of this Disease, and on the Different Means of Avoiding 
it. Translated from the French, by G. 8. Bedford, M.D. 
8vo. bds. 75 cents. N.Y. 1832. 


Bull’s Hints to Mothers; for the Management 
of Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the 
Lying-in Room. With an exposure of popular errors in 
connexion with those subjects. From the 3d London 
edition, with Additions by an American Physician. To 
which is added, The Ladies’ Perpetual Calendar. 12mo. 
cloth, 50 cents. N. Y. 1844. 


Chailly’s Traite Pratique de l’art des Ac- 
couchemens. 12th edition, 8vo. paper, $1 50. Paris, 1845. 


Cormack’s Natural History, Pathology, and 
Treatment of the Epidemic Fever, at present prevailing 
in Edinburgh and other Towns. Lllustrated by Cases 
and Dissections. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. Lond. 1843. 


Christison. On Granular Degeneration of the 
Kidneys, and its connexion with Dropsy, {nflammations, 
and other diseases. 8vo. bds. $2 50. inburgh, 1838. 


Cooper. Principles and Practice of Surgery. 
Founded on the most extensive Hospital and Private 
practice, during a period of nearly fifty years. With 
numerous plates, Illustrative both of Healthy and Dis- 
eased Stracture. Edited by Alexander Lee, M.A., M.D. 
3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $20. Lond. 1837. 


Child. On the Improvement and Preservation 
of the Female Figure. With a new mode of Treat- 
ment of Lateral Curvature of the Spine. 12mo. cloth, 
$1 12. Lond. 1840. 

Cooper.—Dictionary of Practical Surgery ; 
comprehending all the most interesting Improvements, 
from the Earliest Times down to the Present Period. 
With numerous Notes and Additions. By David Mere- 
dith Reese. Royal 8vo. sheep, $3 87. New York, 1846. 


Cox’s Companion to the Sea Medicine Chest 
and ee of Domestic Medicine, particular! 
adapted for Captains of Merchant Vessels, &c.; wi 
plain rules for taking the medicines, &c. 20th edition, 
18mo. cloth, 63 cents. Lond. 1845. 


Comstock’s Outlines of Physiology, both Com- 
parative and Human; in which are described the Me- 
chanical, Animal, Vital, and Sensorial Organs, and 
Functions, &c. Numerous engravings, 12mo. cloth, $1. 

New York, 1844. 

Copland’s Dictionary of l’ractical Medicine ; 
comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, &c., and the Dis- 
orders incidental to Climates, to the Sea, and to the dif- 
ferent epochs of Life, and an Appendix of a ed 
Formule. Edited, with additions, by Charles H. Lee, 
A.M. 3 vols. royal 8vo. cloth. 


Chrichton’s Commentaries on some Doctrines 
of a di rous tendency in Medicine, and on the Gene- 
ral Principles of Safe Practice. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. 


Lonc. 1842. 
(To be Continued.) 
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